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GRADUATES TRAINED BURROUGHS 
CAN FIND JOBS QUICKLY 


For any school with business machine classes, 
that headline statement is mighty important. 


First of all, it’s a fact. In thousands of com- 
panies using Burroughs machines, the men 
who do the hiring have a definite preference 
for Burroughs-trained 
operators. And _ second, 
it’s a tip-off that when 
you train your students 
the Burroughs way you 
make it easier for them 


to find good jobs. 


You make it easy for your school, too. Easy 
to teach. Burroughs machines are so simple 
in design, so highly automatic, and so easy to 
use, that students like them. What’s more, 
they’re so durably built that you'll get more 
use out of them—with remarkably low main- 


tenance cost. 


To do yourself, your 
school and students a 
favor, call your nearest 
Burroughs office for full 
information. write 


to the address below. 


TRAINING AIDS AVAILABLE 


Burroughs has prepared many helpful train- 
ing aids, based on long experience with office 
methods and procedures, to assist teachers in 


planning instruction courses. 


Burroughs textbooks, practice work forms, 
and other materials are available to both 
public and private schools. For further infor- 
mation call your local Burroughs representa- 
tive, or write direct to Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 


1 $3.0 $5.01 
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Because business needs operators for these machines 


TIME-MASTER- TRAINED 


TIME-MASTER - TRAINED 


Dictaphone TIME-MASTER-trained secretaries! 


There’s one thing your students want from 
their schooling: a chance at the best jobs 
with top pay. 

That’s what they’re prepared for if you 
teach them to transcribe Dictaphone TIME- 
MASTER dictating machine dictation. 

You see, more and more forward-looking 
corporations are discovering that with the 
world’s number-one dictating machine, every- 
body gets more done more easily—secretaries 
and bosses. In fact, transcription with the 


Dictaphone transcribing machine has become 
one of the basic secretarial skills. 

By including the Dictaphone Business 
Practice Course in your curriculum, you help 
students earn the Certificate of Proficiency 
in Dictaphone TIME-MASTER transcription. 


Dictaphone’s School Rental-at-Cost Plan 
makes the best equipment available to you— 
at the smallest possible cost. Included in the 
rental is a complete set of Dictabelt practice 
records plus other educational accessories. 


Send for full details. Write Dictaphone 
Corp., Educational Division, Dept. JB-105, 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


DICTAPHONE 


CORPORATION 


Dictaphone TIME-MASTER transcribing machine 


The words Dictaphone, Time-Master and Dictabelt are registered trade-marks of Dictaphone Corporation. 
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REMINGTON ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER 


PRland THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Send for free booklet “BEA Guide to Teaching Electric Typing” (RE8591), Remington Rand, Room 2036, 315 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 10 
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Why future lady 


Why? Mostly because the Underwood is designed 
to make teaching easier. 


The new Underwood Standard and Electric Typewriters 
have features which make speed and accuracy come 
more readily and naturally. 

All Underwoods have conventional scales—customary 
left and right-hand margin settings—maximum visibility 


FEATURES FOR THE ADVANCED STUDENT 
GOING INTO BUSINESS 

e Paper Table Centering Scales. 

@ Diamond Settings (Standard Only) for properly 
placed short, medium, and long letters. 

e Minimum hand travel keeping fingers closer to 
the keyboard. 

Let us demonstrate the new Underwood Standard and the 

new Underwood Electric. See for yourself why they are 

superior teaching tools. There’s no obligation. Call your 

Underwood Office (you'll find the number in the Y ellow 

Pages of your phone book) or mail the coupea 
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easier, faster on Underwoods 


The new Underwood 150 now comes in five handsome 
colors. It has many exclusive features that make it 
easier to learn on. For faster reading, the writing scale MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
and heading centering scales are mounted on the front 
of the carriage. The exclusive new Diamond-Set Mar- 
gins are set from the front, too—you actually see what Or: Earl G. Nicks: Manager 
you’re doing. Hand travel is reduced to a minimum, Business Education Division 
and Underwood’s exclusive touch-tuning is kitten-soft. 

P : : One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Keyboard lessons go faster; proper stroking technique 

. Please send me further information on 


is les > 2 icklv! 
is learned more quickly! the new Underwood 150[] 
the new Underwood Electric [| 


sited: | would like a demonstration of the new Underwood 150 [_] 
The new Underwood Electric gives you many teach- the new Underwood Electric [_] 


ing advantages; new Air Cushioned Carriage Return 

and “Cushioned Power” for truly quiet operation .. . NAME AND TITLE 
new Electric Ribbon Rewind (rewinds a 36-foot ribbon SCHOOL 
in 40 seconds) for ribbon changing ease . . . margins are SCHOOL ADDRESS 
set from the keyboard—electrically . . . exclusive half- 

moon keys cradle the fingertips, protect the nails. Train ZONE ___STATE 
your students on the typewriters they'll use in business. 


os 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Underwood Ltd., Toronto |, Canada 
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now... 
erase errors 
magnetically 


as you DICTATE 


with the new 
Comptometer’ magnetic 
dictation machine 


Here is the greatest improvement 
in dictation’s 68 year history! Dic- 
tate as easy as talking. Make an 


RE-USABLE BELTS 
NEVER WEAR OUT 


Comptometer’s Erase-O- 
Matic belts, made from 
miracle Mylar*, can be re- 
used thousands of times—a 
tremendous economy fea- 
ture. They are renewed 
magnetically, in just three 
seconds, without removing 
from machine. 


error—re-word a phrase? It’s no 


problem. Simply backspace and re- 


dictate the new or correct thought. 
It is recorded as the old erases it- 
self, magnetically. You’ll hand 


your secretary perfect dictation 


HI-FI VOICE 
REPRODUCTION 


Comptometer’s magnetic 
dictation means high fide!- 
ity —true, authentic repro- 
duction of your voice, 
making it easier to under- 
stand for faster, more per- 
fect transcription. 


she will transcribe faster and better. 
Only magnetic dictation gives you 


this new freedom and simplicity. 

DU PONT’S TRADEMARK 

YOU ARE INVITED TO TRY THIS YEARS-AHEAD COMPTOMETER ee 
IN A FREE OFFICE TRIAL OR DEMONSTRATION 


DICTATION'S GREATEST TRIUMPH! 
The amazing 
Comptometer 


Erase-O-Matic 
belt. Never wears 


1887 


The first dictation 
machine with 
fragile wax cylin- 
ders that had to 
be re-surfaced. 


The first record 
type dictation. 
Disadvantage: 
costly, breakable, 
only one use. 


1948 


First flexible 
plastic belt. A 
definite advance, 
but still costly, 
one use. 


out, can be used 
indefinitely, er- 
rors can be erased 
magnetically. 


MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


CITY 


Comptometer Dictation Division 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 

1707 Marshfield St., Chicago 22, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Without any cost or obligation 
please arrange: 

FREE DEMONSTRATION 
~) FREE 10 DAY TRIAL 


) Send complete information 


TITLE 


COUNTY 


Combination 
Dictation-Transcription 
Machine 


The new Comptometer 


Dictation-Transcription Machine, 


the world famous Comptometer 


Adding-Calculating Machine, and 


the new Comptograph 10-key 
Calculating-Adding Machine 
are products of Felt & Tarrant 
Mfg. Co., Chicago 22, Ill. 
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New Jersey State Teachers College 


Van Derveer 


Upper Montclair, New Jersey 


There's nothing new 
under the sun 


little Johnnie knows about the fun- 
when he 


Frequently we deplore the 
damentals reaches our 
classroom, but do we realize how 
much he does know about some of 
the subject matter we teach. It is 
astonishing to discover that much of 
the (new?) subject matter we are 
anxious to present in junior busi- 
ness training and consumer educa- 
tion, for example, has been studied 
by Johnnie since the fifth grade. 
Here are some examples : 
From  .ldventures in English 
(Allyn and Bacon) Grade 3, p. 15%. 


A unit on the telephone : 


1. Speak softly but clearly. 

2. Speak slowly. 

3. Speak directly into the mouth- 
piece. 

4. Give the telephone number ac- 
curately. 

5. Tell who you are. It is not 
courteous to pretend that you 
are someone else. Indeed it is 
silly to do so, 

6. Give your message at once. 

7. Be brief. 


are unfair to other people who 


Long conversations 


may wish to use the line. 
Do not call at 
very early, 


S. Be courteous. 
inconvenient times 
very late, or at mealtimes. 

and a unit on addressing envelopes : 

1. Be careful to write plainly and 
neatly. 

2. Write the first line of the ad- 
dress in the center of the en- 


velope. 


3. Do not use abbreviations ex- 
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cept. for titles initials. 
Write out all first) and last 
names in full. 

4. Put the return address in the 
upper lefthand corner. The re- 
turn address is the sender's 
name and address. 

Place 


Omit end punctuation. 
periods after initials or abbre- 
viations. Place a comma be- 
tween the city and the state if 
both are written on the same 

line in the return address. 
Other topics in the same text in- 
clude the postal SETVICe, keeping rec- 
ords, making an address book, busi- 
ness letters, envelopes for business 
letters, business forms—checks, de- 
posit slips, bills (vou know the rest). 
In Enjoying English W. 
Singer Company, Inc.) Grade 6, p. 
275, these directions are given on 


the telephone for its use: 


1. lind the correet number in the 
telephone directory. 

2. Plan what you are going to say 
beforehand. 

3. Speak clearly into the mouth- 
piece. 

4+. Have peneil and paper handy 
to write down information. 


Ask for information clearly 
and brietly. 
6. Close the conversation in a 


courteous Way. 


No one would suggest that these 
are skills that should be delayed be- 
yond grades five and six; certainly 
a child ten and eleven years old 
should know how to use the tele 
phone, many having teethed on it. 


However, it is disappointing and in- 
sulting to him at the ninth and tenth 
grades to continue to present this 
same information as if it Were com- 
pletely new. 

The English series by Pollock, 
Sheridan, Roody, William and 
Adams (The Maemillan Company ) 
Grades 9,710, 11, and 12, includes 
many of the topics commonly pre- 
sented in junior business training 
and office practice—business letters, 
library resources, the dictionary and 
other reference sources. Teachers 
recognize the advantages of spiral- 
ling subject matter and realize that 
considerable repetition is necessary 
to the learning process. Johnnie is 
pedagogic 


unfamiliar with these 


principles. As he meets the same 
topics over and over again in vari- 
ous classes, his inevitable reaction is 
“old stutt.”” 

Here is part of the table of con- 
tents for Making Sure of strithmetic 
(Silver Burdett Company ) Grade &. 
Do they sound familiar? Percent- 
age: discount, commission, price, 
net proceeds, money and interest; 
Budgets: Thrift and Banking: bank 
checks, postal money orders, travel- 
ler’s checks, interest (cancellation 
method), savings (reference to 
FDIC), Sharing 


Risks and Benefits: 


postal savings; 
fire insurance, 
premiums, automobile insurance, 
hospitalization, life insurance, term 
insurance, taxes (government 
budget, highway taxes, income 
taxes, real estate, property, import, 
consumer). There are units on buy- 
ing food, clothing, electricity. Chap- 
ter 8—Earning a Living—discusses 
working far a salary, working for 
wages, selling on commission, the 
retail merchant, the merchant's dis- 
count, selling price and = margin. 
Chapter 9 

(Continued on page 32) 


Borrowing and Invest- 


Classroom 


Teacher 


To you, the School Department of Royal Typewriter 
Company offers a new and free teaching aid, ‘‘Elec- 
tric Typewriting for the Classroom Teacher.” 

For you to distribute to your students, the School 
Department offers a companion piece, ““The Key to 
Relaxed Typing.” 

Your teaching aid covers three basic subjects: 
Transferring from manual to electric; training the 
beginning student on the electric; transferring from 
electric to manual. Each part has clear, simple, and 
brief suggested lesson plans. 

Integrated into the lesson plans is the student’s 
booklet. It contains valuable hints on how to get 


QYAL 


STANDARD, ELECTRIC, PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 
Roytype' business supplies 


Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 


Why these new free teaching aids make classroom 
instruction in Electric typing more rewarding 


acquainted with the electric, drills and suggestions 
to help develop a real electric touch, and practice 
material to encourage a correct typing habit pattern. 

The School Department of Royal believes that 
this new training aid will help make teaching on the 
electric more rewarding to you. It’s free. Send in the 
coupon today! There is no obligation. 
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School Department 
Royal Typewriter Co. 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
Please send me my free copy of ‘Electric Typing for 
the Classroom Teacher” and 1-5-10-25 free copies 
(indicate number desired) of ‘‘The Key to Relaxed 
Typing.” 

Please arrange for a free demonstration of the new 


Royal Electric typewriter (check here). 
Name 

School 

City Zone State 
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QPoservation 


opinion 


and Obiter Dicta 


Herbert A. Tonne 


How much 
shorthand 
speed 


At long last H. H. 
Nature of Business Dictation,” completed in 1951, 
has beem given to the public.'’ According to the edi- 
torial comment, probably written by Alan Lloyd, the 


editor of the Business Teacher, the article “is, for 


all shorthand teachers and curriculum planners, the 
most significant ever published in this magazine.” 
This statement may be, in part, editorial hyperbole, 
but no one would question the importance and illumi- 
nation of Green’s study. However, | do disagree 
with Green’s major conclusions. 

The commentary on speeds in shorthand given be- 
low is no criticism of manual shorthand such. 
Manual shorthand workers have greatly inereased in 
numbers in spite of the major improvements in dic- 
tating machines and their increased use. This in it- 
self proves the continuing value of manual short- 
hand. I think the value of manual shorthand is to 
be found in the ability of manual stenographers to 
take dictation for sustained periods. The usual sten- 
ographer takes dictation at relatively low speeds with 
only occasional spurts of high speed, but for rela 
tively long periods of time. Nichols pointed out this 
situation many times over many years. There is no 
evidence that any other procedure for taking dicta- 
tion can attain this result as well as traditional short 
hand. This characteristic is the forte of manual 
shorthand, rather than high speed. This opinion is, 
of course, outside the scope of Green's study. Ade 
quate research is lacking in this area. 

Here are my points of disagreement with Green's 
interpretations : 

Green's interpretation as popularized in the Butsi 
ness Teacher is that a person “who can take dictation 


1 


at 120 words a minute has sufficient skill to handt 


writer who cannot come close to one hundred words 


the dictation in almost any secretarial post. . 


a minute cannot really compete tor a good stenog 
raphi job.” 


| chsagre 


\s 


Green's “The 


between 35 and 80 words per minute. Overall net 
speeds were approximately 10 words per minute less 
than gross words.”* This conclusion agrees almost 
perfectly with the results of a pilot study [| made 
quite some time ago which were published in the 
Journal of Business Education Quite a number of 
people indicted me for finding these facts even 
though I indicated they were highly tentative. It is 
good to know that one’s own results are confirmed 
by the more exacting study by Green. 

Green further points out that “the ranges of speeds 
between the 73th and 90th percentiles of speed was 
between 80 and 110 words per minute” and that this 
speed and “the speeds at the 90th percentile level 
were maintained by a few dictators for .2 of a min- 
ute and by the large majority for not more than .1 
of a minute.”* He points out moreover that “dicta- 
tors did not object to a request by the stenographer 
that they repeat portions of the dictation when the 
stenographers were unable to cope with the speed 
or distraction problems in taking dictation.”” So far, 
SO good, Then Green comes to the astounding con- 
clusion given in the second paragraph of this com- 
mentary. The conclusion seems a complete contra- 
diction of the data that Green so carefully secured. 

Any study whose judgments are contrary to ob- 
served facts is by that very fact under suspicion. 
Teachers all over the country agree that the usual 
high school graduate who gets and holds an initial 
job these days barely takes dictation at eighty words 
a minute for any length of time, let alone a hundred 
words. Even during the depression students who 
just passed the New York State regents at eighty 
words a minute had no difficulty getting jobs. 

My good friend, Gilbert Kahn, East Side ( New- 
ark) High School, savs that dictators must accept 
such low speeds because they can’t get anything bet 
ter. Nevertheless, even these stenographers complain 
that they lose the speed they once had when they take 
is a con 
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lictation at a typical stenographic job 
tradiction needs further study 


n insists that stenographet 


Continued on page 
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Teach Them TODAY...The Machines They Will Use TOMORROW! 


Behind each MONROE— 


A Complete Course 
for Best Teaching! 


For up-to-date schools, sound planning of a modern 

I 

business machine curriculum begins with the Monroe 

plan, for it is complete, thorough, and carefully laid out. 


This plan is the result of Monroe’s years of experience 
in educational work. It covers the most common types 
of business figuring and accounting equipment: calcu- 
lator, adding machine, bookkeeping machine. Each step, 
from fundamentals to the more intricate figuring en- 
countered in everyday business, is designed and directed 
for both student and teacher in comprehensive courses. 

Teachers are able to organize an entire term’s work 
more easily. Students progress rapidly and with confi- 
dence. And, all important, they are learning on the 
machines they most likely will use in their business careers. 
A course or kit, arranged for teacher and student, comes 
with each machine purchased at no extra cost: addi- 
tional and replacement copies are at a nominal charge. 

If you would like more information, Monroe has pre- 
pared a portfolio giving complete, step-by-step detail= 
on how to install a complete business machine curric- 
ulum or expand a present one. A copy is yours, without 


obligation, by simply mailing the coupon below. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
Educational Department, Orange, N. J. 


FREE PORTFOLIO! 
Please send me, without any obligation on my part, the Monroe 


Twenty informative sections by lead- Portfolio of Teaching Aids and Literature. 


ing authorities tell how to organize a 
NAME 


business machine curriculum... from 


SCHOOL 


procuring funds to set-up of class- 


rooms, to organization of courses. 
ADDRESS. 


Operators who Calculating, Adding, 
know... prefer MONR OE Accounting Machines CITY STATE 
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CCORDING to estimates of the 
National 
our country 


education Association 
will need a million new 
teachers within the next fifteen years. 
In addition, it is estimated that the 
country will need 10,000 elementary 
school principals, 3,000 high) school 
principals, 5,000 town and city super- 
intendents, 2,000 county superintend 
ents and 1,000 college presidents. 

the United 
I-ducation, 


on data from 
Office of 


school enrollments for grades nine 


Based 
States high 
through twelve projected to 1965-66 
would show 7,100,000 in 1954-55 ; 9,- 
152,290 in 1960-61 ; and 11,646,795 in 
1965-66. It becomes self-evident that 
the opportunities in teaching will be 
tremendous in the immediate future. 


Why Do We Teach?' 

We teach to give America unity. 
We work with boys and girls from 
all walks of life and give them a com- 
and a common 


mon Janguage pur 


pose effective citizenship. 

We teach to give America diversi 
tv. We offer a wide variety of 
courses so that each student may take 
what will help him most in becoming 
in effective citizen as well as in 
reaching his individual objectives in 
life. 

We teach to give America pros- 
We train skilled hands; we 


educate and encourage future scien- 


perity. 


tists and professional people; we edu- 
cate people who will produce and 
Want more goods and services. 

We teach to give America strength. 
We help 


bodies, hearty spirits, and deep loval- 


children toward strong 


ties. We teach so that our young 
people can take their place in society. 
We seek out and encourage leaders, 
and we find them in every classroom, 

We 


icter. 


teach to zive America char- 
We help boys and girls un 
derstand moral behavior. We demon 
strate the benetits of self-discipline 
and self-responsibility. We teach for 
the future. 


What Does Teaching Offer? 

It would be impossible to list all of 
the advantages that accrue to teaching 
as a 
teachers would agree that the follow 


profession, However, most 


ing are significant : 
Teachers’ Letter 
1954. 


1 Paraphrased from 
Brodinsky, September 
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By 1970: Needed—a million NEW TEACHERS 


Teacher 


—NEA 


Recruitment 


PF. Wayne House, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Lit 


Encourage Your Seniors To Go To College 


Use of one’s creative ability. 
Continuous intellectual growth. 
Professional status. 

Socially useful work. 
Stimulating fellow-employees. 
(good working conditions. 
Cultural environments. 


Constant challenge. 


lt should be noted, also, that teach- 
ing offers comparatively good pay. 
Beginning business teachers are com- 
from 


salaries ranging 


$3,000 to $3,600, and in some. in- 


manding 


{ 


fi 
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stances higher, for a nine-month 
school term. 
Qualities Needed for Teaching 

Many young people wonder if 
they have the personality and the 
temperament for business teaching. 
It is impossible to predict exactly 
how well a person might succeed in 
our profession. However, a positive 
answer to the following questions 
will help decide whether or not a per- 
son would like teaching. 

Do you like to work with young 
people ¢ 

Would you like to be in a profes- 
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sion where you have freedom to plan 
your own work? 

Would you like an annual vacation 
of from 16 to 20 weeks? 

Do you enjoy showing people how 
to do things: 

Would you like to belong to a pro 
fession which is important and use- 
ful to the community ¢ 


Some Suggestions for Business Teachers 

In addition to making the above 
information available te high school 
seniors, there are many ways in which 
the high school business teacher can 
assist in recruiting outstanding pros 
pects for business teaching. 

Strongly urge and encourage high 
school seniors to go to college. Edu- 
cation in general as well as business 
education will attract a fair share of 
college freshmen rf only we can m 
terest them in going to college. 

Career Days. Many high schools 
hold annual career days to give stu- 
dents an opportunity to consider vari- 
ous occupations and careers. Busi- 
ness teachers should participate in 
these career days. 

Future Teachers of America. 
3usiness teachers working in schools 
which have an FTA program can 
definitely assist with recruiting by 
actively participating sand cooperat- 
ing with this organization. If the 
school does not have an FTA pro- 
gram, the business teacher should 
promote through the administration 
of the school the organization of such 
a program. 

Frequent personal 
Business teachers find many occa 


conferences. 


sions for holding. individual confer- 
ences with students concerning their 
daily progress in class. These con- 
ferences afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity for discussing career oppor 
tunities with students. 

Future Business Leaders of Amer 
ica. ‘This organization, sponsored by 
JUBEA, is directed toward the de 
velopment of students who intend to 
In addition, FBLA 


in serve as an excellent Opportunity 


tae 
enter DUSINGsSs. 


encouraging students to conside1 

it possib lities ot business teaching. 
ations teacher-trainu j 

s teache Cal 1 


have shown an interest in teaching. 
Some pre-planning with the college 
would be necessary to insure appro- 
priate conferences, class visitations, 
campus tours, and the like. 
Business-teacher conferences and 
conventions. High school teachers 
should make a special effort to bring 
with them to every conference or 
convention they attend one or more 
seniors who are considering business 
teaching as a career. These students 
will generate tremendous interest in 
business teaching among their class- 
mates upon returning to school. 
Guidance counselors. The busi- 
ness teacher should cooperate whole- 
heartedly with the counselors in the 


school to: see that all students, not 
just business students, have a chance 
to learn of the opportunities in busi- 
ness teaching. 

Former students. Former students 
who are now teaching or who are in 
college preparing to be a_ business 
teacher can easily be persuaded to 
visit and speak to the business classes 
in their high school concerning busi 
ness teaching as a career. 

School newspaper. The 


newspaper as well as classroom bul- 


schov 


letin boards provide excellent oppor- 
tunities for publicizing the possibili- 
ties in business teaching. 

Business teachers can and must 


help!! 


THE 


By Merle W. Wood 


Des Moines, lowa 


Abraham Lincoln High School 


MEANING 
BEMIND THE 


bi lanx 
meant 
two dish 


THE COLUMNS BALANCE. 


~BALANCE™ 


A "BALANCE" WAS ORIGINALLY A TYPE 
OF SCALE WITH BI LANX (TWO DISHES) 
SUSPENDED FROM A HORIZONTAL BAR. TODAY, THOUGH 
DISHES DO NOT PLAY A PART, WE STILL USE THE WORD TO 
INDICATE THE EQUALITY BETWEEN TWO VALUES. THE DEBIT 
COLUMN IS EQUAL TO THE CREDIT COLUMN SO WE SAY THAT 


A basic factor determining the success of a teacher is his ability to define clearly each 
new term as it arises in class work, Unless students have a rea/ understanding of all terminology 
in the business courses they can not develop thorough retention of the processes studied. 


To supplement the attention normally given to definition of business terms, a series of 


drawings has been developed for display in the classroom. This series of illustrated definitions 

has as its main objective the development of an inquisitive attitude toward all new terminology 

in the business courses besides a better understanding of the specific words illustrated. 
Most of our business terms are derivations of a combination of Latin and old French words. 


No attempt has been made to show the specific language from which the words are built. 


However, if this information is desired it can be secured by consulting a dictionary. 
These illustrations are of such a nature that they should be mounted attractively on cards or 


construction paper to form a permanent display 


In the successive issues of this magazine other terms relating to law stenography, sales 


accounting, and general business will be presented 


e 
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Every teacher must decide 
for himself how he can 
make his subject matter 
more meaningtul for his 
students. Here are some 
suggestions you may want 


to try. 


MAKING 


Mildred V. Pallaroni 
Newburgh Free Academy 
Newburgh, New York 


HAT child thirteen or fourteen 

vears of age would be thrilled 
his first day in bookkeeping to hear 
such unusual words as 
“liabilities”, and 
Would it not be more in- 
that 


about 

“assets”, “propri- 
etorship”’. 
something 


teresting to learn 


could be used immediately ? 
Innovation +1 

Personal Introduction to Bookkeeping 

On that basis, I start off with the 
story of what happened when each 
boy and girl left home to come to 
school; I assume that each child had 
We start a record on 
the 
money they were given; we make al- 
enter into 
a discussion about that 
might be spent for lunch, probably 
finding out that milk hed gone up in 
price; we talk about locker fees and 


an allowance. 


journal paper of 


two-column 


lowance for bus fare: we 
the amount 


“general organization” dues that will 
be payable in a few days. , 
We find that we need the two 
columns to record the money we re- 
ceived and the money we paid out. 
We also find out that the allowance 
of the first day when we balance our 
cash and find out what we have left 
will not be enough. The next day we 
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‘Customers’ presenting actual business papers for handling and making entries." 


BOOKKEEPING 
REALISTIC 


ask for an additional allowance. 
The imaginary receipts pay- 
ments of the week are thus carried 
on, incidentally bringing into the pic 
ture dues for organizations, tee for 
At the end of 


each imaginary dav we balance cash 


the school paper, ete, 


will have enough for 


At the end ot the week 


to tind if we 
the next day. 
we total up the receipts end payments 
and balance the columns. I then sug 
gest that the class use the other side 
of their papers to keep a real record 
of their own receipts and payments 
At the end of the day 
each child goes home feeling that he 
that it is excit- 


for the week. 


can do bookkeeping ; 
ing and that he is going to like it. 
As classes are a little unsettled for 
several days, the second day the work 
of the previous imaginary week is ex- 
panded into columnar work showing 
how totals of the various items could 
be determined when needed. Budget 
exercises for the family are then in- 
troduced. Most textbooks place these 
at the end, but | feel 1 am starting 
As- 


sets, liabilities and proprietorship are 


with something familiar to all. 


still waiting for us later when classes 


are settled. Debits and credits also 


ire not necessary except to indicate 
in Which column a total is placed in 
proving a columnar recerd. 

After 


keeping 


this acquaintance with book- 
paper and the handling of 
figures, assets, liabilities and propri- 
etorship are introduced through an 
inventory of personal possessions and 
drawing up a personal balance sheet. 
This not only brings the meaning of 
assets and proprietorship close to 
each person but also makes everyone 
the 
takes for clothing. 


aware of amount of money it 

This vear questions were brought 
up about the ownership of a car 
driven by the student but owned by 
the father, life 
values, and present value of govern- 


insurance policy 


ment bonds. Besides a student’s own 
personal balance sheet, the father of 
the family might also make a balance 
sheet of his possessions outside of 
his business. A comparison between 
this personal balance sheet and the 
one made by a business will be in- 
valuable later on in explaining with- 
additional investments 


drawals and 


by the proprietor. Students easily 
see that a withdrawal does increase 


his personal capital but decreases the 
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capital of the business when they are 
reminded that there would be two 
balance sheets. 

With this personal acquaintance 
with assets, liabilities and proprietor- 
ship they are much better equipped 
to handle the balance sheet items of 
a business. 

Innovation +2 

Letter Writing and Bookkeeping ?? 

We are all familiar with practice 
sets with checks, invoices, notes, ete. 
How many of us stop to think that 
some other process either preceded 
these papers or accompanied them? 
I am referring to letters. 

For at least one exercise in 
first-vear work I use letters in con- 


my 
nection with the work. I assign a 
letter a student for each line of an 
exercise of transactions. The date of 
the letter must coincide with the date 
of the entry, items ordered must add 
up to the amount given, checks men- 
tioned the the 
amount of the entry and names must 
We decide the name of 
a company that we represent and an 
address. These letters are actually 
to be used in working out the assign- 
ment so they must contain all the 
necessary information. 


must be same as 


correspond, 


Giving all due credit to our excel- 
lent typewriting and shorthand teach- 
ers, it is amazing to see how some 
students react to this sort of assign- 
They are interested but their 
approach in some cases shows a lack 


ment. 


of ability to apply what they learned 
in their tvpewriting or shorthand 
The day the assignment is 
given we practice writing a letter on 
the blackboard to review such things 
as letterhead paper (if it is a busi- 
ness firm) date line, inside address, 
ete. 


classes. 


It takes several days to work out 
an exercise in this manner. On the 
date of each entry, the letter pertain- 
ing to that entry is read and criti- 
cized. Maybe no return address is 
given, the manner of shipment or 
payment is not indicated, too much is 
taken for granted instead of being 
courteous in the request, the signa- 
ture is often typed with no hand- 
written signature given. The letter 
is then presented to the proper de- 
partment and the procedure to be 
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taken in processing the letter is dis- 
cussed and business papers and en- 
tries made. Some students write a 
very original letter perhaps based on 
an actual experience of their own 
families with return of merchandise 
or inability to pay a bill. 

In an advanced class monthly state- 
ments are made out for several of 
the customers. The statements are 
collected and passed out to other in- 
dividuals with their 
ledger accounts. 
the boys discovered an 


for checking 
In one class one of 
error in a 
Without any 
advance preparation I asked him to 
dictate a letter to one of the short- 
hand students concerning the case. 
It was remarkable how expertly he 
handled the situation and what an ex- 
cellent letter he dictated. 
enough he was one of my poorer 


statement he received. 


Curiously 
students in bookkeeping; apparently 
he would make out very well in writ- 
ing letters. The class responded to 
the changed routine. T was pleased 
that the procedure to follow when an 


error is discovered was illustrated. 


Innovation +3 
The Telephone and Bookkeeping 
In our bookkeeping narrative we 
were supposed to borrow $500 on our 
own note. - The day before the lesson 
I called the various banks in the city 
and explained that I would like to 
have an individual in my class call 


them about this loan. 


most cooperative. 1 gave them the 
approximate time to expect the call. 
When we reached the borrowing 
point in the narrative, a student was 
asked to go to the telephone and call 
the bank. 

Before the call was placed, we dis- 
cussed just how to ask for the loan, 
how to offer collateral or some proof 
of financial ability, and how to make 
out a note. The student was given 
a balance sheet to supply the informa- 
tion needed by the bank. 

The telephone conversation with 
the bank covered the amount of as- 
sets we had, the amount of capital, 
the approximate date of payment, 
and the requirements for the loan. 
Needless to say, in all cases we were 


granted permission (o borrow the 


money. 

This same procedure was used in 
getting information about shipping 
merchandise. Again, the local freight 
office, express office, and a_ local 
trucking concern cooperated in dis- 
cussing cost, methods: of packing, 
ete., in the shipping of an item. Be- 
fore the call was placed a special ar- 
ticle was discussed regarding weight, 
size, etc., and the destination of the 
shipment was prepared, 

These innovations not only make 
the classes more interesting for both 
the students and the teacher, but they 
seem to provide a connection between 
the work the students are doing in 


They werelclass and the real business world. 


RETAILING AS A CAREER CHOICE 


More than one out of every five 1955 
business college graduates plan to enter re- 
tailing, while among liberal arts graduates 
who plan to enter business, 19 per cent 
chose retailing. These are some of the 
findings of a survey conducted by H’omen’s 
Hear Daily in more than 35 business col- 
leges located in every part of the United 
States: For purposes of comparison, a 
smaller sampling was made at the liberal 
arts colleges. 

The primary reasons given against a re- 
tailing career were three basic conditions 
which the students associate with retailing 

long hours, low pay, and slow advance- 
ment. Students’ lack of knowledge about 
the retailing field was next in importance. 
Many students indicated there was less 
stress put on teaching retailing than any 
other business field. 

Personality factors were cited by many 
students as their main reason for not enter- 


ing retailing ; many dislike selling generally, 
others dislike direct contact with customers. 

In favor of a retailing career, the rea- 
sons were equally diverse. Most frequently 
stated was a positive attitude in meeting 
and dealing directly with people—the direct 
contact between the salesman and the con- 
sumer held to be satisfying and stimulating. 

Of almost equal importance are family 
ties in retailing—many students indicating 
they are going into retailing because their 
families own stores. One out of every three 
students (in both college types surveyed) 
indicate they have family connections in 
the retail field. In most this was 
given as the reason for entering rather 


cases, 


than rejecting a career in retailing. 

Other reasons for a retailing career in- 
cluded high pay (which a large number 
of students listed) and the chance to use 
imagination and intelligence. 
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practice— 
must not be considered 
as a ‘dumping ground’ 
tor the slow learners 


is rather a class for stu- 
dents with special 
LICS: 

should be fitted to the 
students’ interests; 


is the integration of 
many skills.” 


Velma Shows 
Amarillo High School 
Amarillo, Texas 


LI. organizations or institutions, 
whether they exisi for 
business, or educational reasons, to 
fulfill best 
evaluate 

Most schools do conduct some type of 


social, 


their purpose, to 
themselves periodically. 
evaluation, one carried on by its own 
personnel or by outside committees. 
The real danger of many of these 
studies, however, often lies in’ the 
fact that they do not produce true 
pictures of the existing situations. 
A continuous evaluation is the only 
means of truly understanding weak- 
nesses as well as the creditable offer- 
Within a 


school one department may make its 


ings of the department. 


own study. 

When any department stops evalu- 
ating and studying its own offerings, 
it ceases to be worthy of the tax- 


payers’ support. Are the traditional 


Chrical ractice for the 
SLOW LEARNER 


Slow learners often appear dull because 
the extent of their study is not fitted to 
their special aptitudes. 


Dan 


subjects, typewriting, shorthand, and 
bookkeeping, adequate for a modern, 
up-to-date high school business de- 
partment? Probably a number of 
our business departments need to 
take inventory of their accomplish- 
ments, to ascertain their strengths 
and weaknesses by reviewing their 


entire training program. 
A look at a statistical picture of 
recent graduates would give valuable 


information that would aid in rede- 
signing courses of study, in develop 
ing new resource experiences for and 
with the students, in pacing the 
courses, and in giving personal coun- 
seling to the undergraduates. 

The slow learners, by ability or 
boredom, have become “the neglected 
children” so far as many business 


When 


business 


departments are concerned. 
these pupils walk into 
classes, seldom are they met by a 
million-dollar smile from the teacher. 
There is a lack of rapport between 
teachers and these pupils. There is 
a lack of a “sense of belonging” on 
the part of these slow learners. This 
is often true because the mastery of 
the course as it is set up is bevond 
the reach of these less alert pupils. 
Probably one of the reasons these 
pupils seem to lack personality is due 
to the fact that they are generally 
frustrated because courses do not fit 
their abilities and aptitudes. 

School administrators, counselors, 
and teachers should be zealous in 
their efforts to guide pupils of low 
ability into courses designed to im- 
prove their personal-economic compe- 
tency. Teachers of these courses 
should welcome the less-alert pupils 
into their classes, for such teachers 
have a special opportunity to provide 
worth-while educational experiences 
for these “educationally neglected” 
pupils. 

It is not a question of taking pupils 
away from typewriting, shorthand, 
sales and retailing, and bookkeeping ; 
rather it is a question of recognizing 
that further demands are being made 
on the high school by the business 
world. More workers are needed; 
the need is urgent; the opportunity is 
great. Business departments should 
come to grips with the problem of 
exploring, developing, and formulat- 
ing plans to help the slow learners 
contribute their just and fair share 
to our way of life by preparing them 
to carry on with maximum efficiency 
the more mechanical aspects of office 
work. 

Since our high schools in the vari- 
ous departments, including the busi- 
ness department, are failing to train 
the slow learner to make this contri- 
bution some justified criticism comes 
from business employers. 


Slow Learners Can Acquire Most 
Desirable Work Habits 


A major criticism of the public 
graduate this familiar 
“Your pupils can type and take 
certain 


schor i has 


ring 
lack 


but they 


These ‘certain qualities” 


shorthand, 
qualities.” 
have been referred to as “work 
habits” because they call for the per- 
formance of certain acts consistently 
without Christine 
Stroop in the UBEA Forwn for Feb- 
ruary, 1954, says desirable work hab- 
its have been identified and that they 
The following per- 


conscious effort. 


can be taught. 


sonality factors have been estab- 


lished : 
Dependability 
Ability to 
working relations with others 


mainiain harmonious 
Industry 
Attendance, tardiness, and _ strict 
observance ot recess or lunch pe- 
riods 
Does not lose excessive time in per- 
sonal telephone calls, talking with 
fellow workers, leaving the room, 
and the like 
Personal appearance—appropriate 
dress and grooming 
Cheerfulness and charm 
Neatness and orderliness in mainte- 
nance or arrangement of physical 
surroundings 
Initiative and/or resourcefulness 
Ability to work under pressure 
Ability to make judgments or de- 
cisions quickly! 
It should be that the first 
eight of the above-mentioned traits 


noted 


can be mastered by the slow learners. 
If given an opportunity to  partici- 
pate, any student can co-operate with 
they can be consid- 


fellow students; 


erate of others. Regardless of [.0: 
any high school girl who is properly 
have cheerfulness and 


dressed will 


charm if she is given worth-while 
work to do that she can do well. The 
slow learner with proper encourage 
ment and training will develop good 
work habits and business attitudes, 
thereby being qualified to fill one of 
the many available places in the busi- 
ness world. 


1 Stroop, Christine, ‘Developing Correct Work 
Habits in Clerical Training,’’ Business Education 
Forum, February 1954. 
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Business Can Use All Properly 
Trained Pupils 
that typists, 
sienographers, machine - operating 
are 


Surveys indicate 


specialists, and bookkeepers 
needed in increasing numbers. Great 
as this need is, the demand for gen- 
eral clerical workers is greater. 

Who is best equipped by nature to 
perform these routine jobs ¢ Is it 
not the so-called slow learners? 
Would a person with a high 1.Q. be 
likely to be happy with such an as 
signment? Many of these jobs can 
be done most efficiently by the slow 
learners. 

There is some typing work in 
techniques and high 


which good 


speeds are almost wasted. There 1s 
much clerical typing in which a large 
percentage of the time is used to as- 
the 


eves-on-the-copy habit must be brok- 


semble and check information 
en. If the slow learner is a thorough 
learner, he may do very well in this 
type of work. 

We hear much these days about the 
conservation of our. re- 


use and 


sources. Many business departments 
have not tapped the source of poten- 
tial employees found in the category 


Yet, 


needs these people and these people 


of “slow learners.” business 
need an opportunity to become use 


ful citizens. 


Slow Learners Are Really 
Special-Ability Pupils 

In our country we have done much 
to do away with the caste system. 
Have teachers done as much in the 
realm of pupils’ abilities and apti- 
tudes? It is true that some pupils 
learn much more subject matter from 
the printed page than others. How- 
ever, it does not necessarily follow 
that 
rather they are different. 


some are superior to others; 


The girl 


with the special ability and proper 
training for a routine job such as 
posting to a perpetual inventory book 
is not a low-ability gitl nor a slow 
learner to her employer—-she is a 
rare individual. She is one eagerly 
sought after and trusted. 

These special abilities can be dis- 
covered by tests, and in that way the 
class in clerical practice turns out to 
be a selective group. Pupils like to 
be selected and to know that there ts 
a basis for selection in their field. 

Effective teaching of clerical prac- 
tice for these special ability pupils 
calls for a change of viewpoint on 
the 
Clerical practice must not be consid- 


part of teachers and pupils. 
ered as a “dumping ground” for the 


slow learners, but rather as a class 
for students with special abilities. If 
education is to prepare pupils for 
continued learning through life, the 
curriculum should be fitted to the stu- 
dents’ interests. Having one or two 
highly developed skills will not neces- 
sarily make efficient clerical workers. 
Clerical practice should have as its 
special contribution the integration 


skills. 


The business department has a re- 


of many 


sponsibility to all the pupils regard- 
less of their 1.Q. or pace of learn- 
ing. The needs of democracy can 
be met in the schoolroom by offering 
to each child many opportunities for 
creative action and co-operative work. 
The purposes of democracy can be 
the 
course such as clerical practice, for 
itself to a 


well served in teaching of a 


lends pupil-teacher 
planned program’ and group activity 
for the now “educationally neglected” 
pupils. 

Business education should make a 
long-range *mvestment in our Ameri- 
can way of life by meeting the need 


of all the pupils. 


Blood Saves Lives 


You can help prepare for a possible emer- 


gency by sharing your life-giving blood now. 


Call Your Local Red Cross Today and Make an Appointment 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


Take the Message.... 


F EVER a statement reaches universal use it will be: 


“T called you. Didn’t you get my message 7” 
There probably isn’t a businessman in the United 


States who hasn’t said it himself or been asked it. 
So long as people leave messages this problem will 
arise. It will especially arise if the person who takes the 


message has other things to do and cannot devote her full 


attention to It. 

But how many businessmen can afford to hire a person 
full-time to only take messages? More often, the person 
who answers the phone is also the person who does most 


of the other office work. It’s the girl a businessman calls 


his secretary. 


by When the phone rings she often is transcribing dicta- 
Donna J. Behrens tion or trving to reconcile a bank statement. The phone 
is considered an unwelcomed intruder. It makes her lose 


her place and her train of thought. She has to look for 
paper and pencil and then try to understand what the 
on a scrap of paper, slips it into her desk and makes a 
mental note to write it out later when she has more time. 

When she does have time, she often can’t remember 
who it was that said what. In the rush of getting the 
message she forgot to get the name. Since a message 
without a name is no message at all, she holds it on her 
desk and hopes the person will call back—and forget to 
mention that he called before. 

Much needless confusion and misunderstanding arises 
in connection with phone calls. It could be reduced con- 
siderably and possibly even eliminated if the person who 
answers the phone would take time to think through an 
efficient system of message-taking that meets the needs 
of her office. 

I have worked in five different kinds of offices—law, 
construction, outdoor advertising, newspaper, public aid. 
Each has problems peculiar to its way of doing things. 
each has phone problems. In one office there were more 
than 20 people who could be reached at one phone. In 
another only one person could be called on the phone. 

More than once I heard: “He said he called me. Why 
didn’t I get the message?” 

No matter what I gave as a reason, the person who 
asked was not completely satisfied. 

In an effort to increase accuracy and efficiency I be- 
gan experimenting with different ways of taking mes- 
sages. Above all I wanted a method that was simple to 


Eprror’s Nore: Miss Behrens is an editorial assistant and is lo- 

cated in Los Angeles, California. Her article originally appeared 19 
in The Office Economist. Copyright 1954—Art Metal Construc- 

tion Company, and is reprinted by permission. 
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understand and easy to use. When 
I found a method that I was sure 
worked, I explained it to every per- 
son in the office. 

Here is how it works: 

Next to the phone are a shorthand 
notebook, pad for writing complete 
messages, pencil. 

All except about four inches of the 
front cover of the shorthand book is 
cut off. On the part that is left on is 
a key to the abbreviations. 

For example, if there were four 
persons in the office who consistently 
received calls, their names would be 
abbreviated to their initials or the in- 
itial of their last name. The impor- 
tant thing is’ to use abbreviations that 
are not confusing. 

On the bottom of the cardboard 
cover are columns headed: time; for; 
message. Each morning, the day, 
date and year are written in red a 
few spaces below the end of the mes- 
sages for the previous day. 

The reason for the hour of the day 
column is to facilitate checking to see 
who took the message if there is any 
question about it. 

Another reason for having a col- 
umn for time is to avoid embarrass- 
ment that might arise if a man re- 
turned a call he should not have re- 
turned. That is, if a call came in at 
10 a.m. and he had talked with the 
10:30, there would be no 
need to return the call. 


caller at 


The message column is primarily 
for the name of the person, phone 
number, and message. 

After the takes the 
message delivers it, she makes a check 


person who 


mark in the \/ column to indicate 
that the call has been completed, so 
far as she is concerned, 

As the page is filled with messages 
it should be torn off and. put on a 
spindle for several weeks. At times 
aman may want to know what day 
it was he talked with a client or the 
client’s phone number. 

Accuracy in taking a message is 
very important. But equally impor- 
tant as getting the information right 
is getting enough of it. 

A typical conversation that assures 
both accuracy and adequacy often 
goes like this: 

Secretary: Johnson and Milan. 
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Ts Ray Johnson in? 

SECRETARY: No, he’s not. | expect 
him about 10:30. 
call you? 

CALLER: Yes, would you tell him 
Sam MeNeil of Brewer and Samuel- 
son called ? 

SECRETARY: Would you spell your 
last name for me please. 


May I have him 


MeNeil. 

SecketARY And your phone num- 
ber? 

CaLLer: Lincoln 0768. 


Secretary: Thank you, Mr. Me 
Neil, Pll have Mr. Johnson call you. 

A conversation can become more 
detailed, depending upon the secre- 
tary’s familiarity with the matter in 
volved. 

When it is not pr ssible or desirable 
to relay a message verbally, a written 
message should be delivered. 

The written message is usually on 


a small sheet of paper that is torn off 
a pad of papers gummed together at 
the top. These pads come in several 
colors and sometimes it is desirable to 
select one color for messages only. 

The information that goes on the 
written message should be generally 
the same as is on the list of incoming 
calls—only clearer and more detailed. 

The essentials are : time ; day ; date ; 
initial of person message is for; name 
and phone number of person calling ; 
message; initials of person handling 
the call. 

A system such as this at the start 
requires discipline on the part of the 
person taking the messages. That is, 
she must make a habit of writing 
down the time, the initials of the per- 
son the call is for, the correct name 
and phone number of the person call- 
ing, and to check it off when the mes- 


sage has been delivered. 


XXXXXXXX XXXXXXXX XXXXXXXX XXXXXXXX XXXXXXXX XXXXXXXX XXXXXXX. 
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By Pauline Potvin 
Presentation of Mary Academy 
Hudson, New Hampshire 


Shown at the left is a design of 
the sampler (cross-stitch) type 
which was constructed entirely with 
the letter ''s."’ By using the variable 
line spacer, the vertical alignment 
was condensed, so that |5 letters ap- 
pear to the vertical inch instead of 
the usual 6. By striking over—in 
many cases more than once—-and by 
use of colored ribbon (yellow, green, 
red, blue, brown, black) the typist 
obtained a delicately shaded effect. 

This design won first place in the 
Seventeenth Annual Typewriter Art 
Contest conducted by Julius Nelson. 
Other designs submitted in the con- 
test will be printed in later issues of 
this magazine. 


XXXXXXX'XXXXXXXX XXXXXXXX XXXXXXXX XXXXXXXX XXXXXXXX XXXXXXXX 
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M. Bernadine Bell 
Department of Education 
Sacramento, California 


“The mtrinsic value shorthand has for the individual is so great 


SHORTHAND.... 


a popular elective ? 


that this subject will become as popular an elective as typewriting.” 


Shorthand— 
A Rapid Means of Writing 

Shorthand is a rapid means of 
writing as compared with language 
handwriting or typewriting. One who 
has the knowledge and skill which en- 
ables him to write shorthand at eighty 
words a minute derives many bene- 
fits. Shorthand written at eighty 
words a minute is not rapid. short- 
hand writing. However, this rate of 
speed is adequate for the personal 
and professional uses of shorthand. 
In some instances, a shorthand rate 
of eighty words a minute qualifies 
one for employment as a_ stenog- 
rapher. Students who have learned 
to write and transcribe shorthand may 
make immediate use of this skill for 
personal purposes ; e.g. to obtain part- 
while attending 


time employment 


high school or college. 


Shorthand— 
Uses in Varying Degrees 
Shorthand is used in varying de- 
grees for personal, professional or 
employment purposes. Shorthand, 
like typewriting, has many uses. The 
varying degrees of one’s use of short- 
hand are dependent upen the manner 
in which it is taught, the length of 
the teaching-learning time, and 
whether emphasis is placed upon the 
multiple uses of shorthand or solely 
on its historically most popular use 
as a means of obtaining full-time eim- 
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ployment as a stenographer or court 
reporter. 

The purposes for which students 
the outcomes of 
the instruction in shorthand they 
have received, and whether they 
have been taught the multiple uses 
of this skill. If students are to 
make the maximum use of  short- 
hand, they should be taught to take 
notes in shorthand while in other 
classes as they are taught notetaking 
in the shorthand Teaching 
that shorthand may be used for note- 
taking as well as for recording ver- 
batim is paramount if students are 
to make the maximum use of short- 
hand skills, 


use shorthand are 


class 


Shorthand— 
Valuable for the College Student 

Skill in writing and transcribing 
shorthand is as valuable to the col- 
lege student as his ability to type- 
write. Further, a knowledge of 
shorthand is valuable to the college 
student for many of the same reasons 
that skill in typewriting is of value 
to him. Three reasons why a knowl- 
edge of shorthand is valuable to the 
college student are: 

1) Shorthand is a rapid means of 
writing and reading. 

2) Shorthand provides opportuni- 
ties for part-time employment. 

3) Shorthand is an entering wedge 
in many vocations. 


The college student who has ac- 
quired skill in writing shorthand, and 
who has been taught to take notes in 
shorthand is fortunate. Writing 
notes in shorthand while listening to 
lectures or discussions requires con- 
siderable less time than if the stu- 
dent were to write the notes in any 
language handwriting. College 
dents who have learned to use short- 
hand for personal use know that it 
is not necessary to transcribe their 
When reviewing 
or discussion 


stu- 


shorthand notes. 
or studying lecture 
notes, they read and study from their 
shorthand notes. Students must be 
taught that shorthand that is written 
for personal use does not necessarily 
have to be transcribed in language 
handwriting or on the typewriter. 
However, students must be taught to 
differentiate between shorthand for 
personal use and shorthand for oc- 
cupational use. Students who are 
taught shorthand skill for use while 
in college know that shorthand is 
transcribed in language handwriting 
or on the typewriter so that another 
person or persons may read the tran- 
script. When shorthand is used for 
one’s personal use—written transerip- 
tion is not usually necessary. 

A knowledge of shorthand is a de- 
cided asset to the college student who 
needs part-time employment while 
Shorthand may 


attending college. 
be the skill which enables the student 


to earn more money than he could 


earn as a typist or clerk-typist. Stu- 
dents who have marketable skills ob- 


tain employment more rapidly and 


earn more money in fewer hours than 
college students who must, of neces- 
sity, do non-skilled Work to help sup- 
port themselves financially while in 
college. 

In a second semester shorthand 
class in a college in California, the 
average income earned by the stu- 
dents for part-time employment is 
$80 a month. There are 27 students 
in this Twenty-four of the 
students have part-time employment 


class. 


which requires that they use short- 
hand. Their salaries range from $50 
to $120 a month. 

Skill in writing shorthand may be 
the entering wedge which assists a 
student in gaining employment in the 
occupation of his choice. Persons 
prepared to enter the fields of jour- 
nalism, advertising, law, merchandis- 
ing and perhaps other professions 
sometimes enter one of these fields 
It is 
not infrequent that students obtain 


through the use of shorthand. 


part-time work while in college and 
upon graduation accept full-time po- 
sitions with the firms for which they 
had part-time employment while at- 
tending college. 


Shorthand— 
A Continuing Means of Employment 
Shorthand is similar to an ‘insur- 
It provides protection 
—employment protection. One who 
knows how to write shorthand has 
an employable skill that is a “‘plus” 
factor when he needs employment. 
It is not unusual for students to 
change their objectives before grad- 


ance pt licy. 


uation from high school or college. 
Neither is it unusual for students to 
leave college before completion of the 
curriculum they chose. Students who 
discontinue their college work find 
that skill in shorthand provides a 
means of obtaining employment. 
Many adults enroll in’ shorthand 
classes in day and evening schools 
because they want or need employ- 
ment. Others who have employment 
attend evening shorthand classes be- 
cause they have learned that this skill 
enables them to be promoted to a 
knowledge of 


better position. 
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shorthand has been the means by 
which many married women have re- 
turned to work to augment the fam- 
ily income. This has been especially 
noticeable during the era of “GI 
benefits” when young wives worked 


school, business college, college or a 
university will have another avenue 
of desirable employment if they have 
the interest and the ability necessary 


to become a teacher. 


Conclusion 


while their husbands, who were vet- 


As the expanded and worthwhile 
erans, attended college. 


uses of shorthand for personal, pro- 
Shorthand— 
A Teaching Subfield 

When shorthand becomes as pop- 
ular an elective as typewriting has 


fessional and employment use be- 
come more apparent to both teachers 
and students, many changes in in- 
struction will be required. The in- 
become in the past few years, the trinsic value shorthand has for the 
need for teachers in this subfield will 
likewise increase. Students who have 
high 


individual is so great that this sub- 


ject should become as popular an 


shorthand while in elective as typewriting. 


Shorthand Pictures 


Playtime in stenography is usually unscheduled. Occasionally, however, prior to a vacation 
period or as a reward for extra-special achievement, some play is permitted, even encouraged. 
Sometimes as a few minutes of doodling may awaken or quicken interest to the point where 
success in stenography can begin. 

One of the favorite pastimes of those who "play" in stenography is the use of the steno- 
graphic symbols to draw familiar objects. Artistic license is permitted in these efforts just as 
it is in the other creative arts. 

If you will look closely at the drawings which will appear in several issues of the Journal 
this year, you will find shorthand symbols—some more clear than others. The combinations in 
some cases may fool you as no word is formed; the basic outline exists however. 


learned 


BASHFUL PIGGY 


These drawings were prepared by members of the shorthand classes in Rich Hill High School, 
Rich Hill, Missouri. Mrs. Opal Reed Heatherly is the instructor. We hope you will enjoy them. 
(Incidentally, potential artists may appreciate knowing that for publication these drawings 
were prepared in India ink and are very much enlarged.) 
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ECONOMIC LITERACY FOR ALL 


Richard D. Kidd 
Central State College 
Wilberforce, Ohio 


““Economic literacy is not for the few, for 
the best, for the speediest, for the boys, for 
the business major, for the hard-to-place minors. 
Economie literacy is for every individual 


*Mary C. O'Toole, ‘Economic 
Literacy — The Nation's Choice," 


He educated citizen is “economic- 
ally literate.” He has the capacity 
and skill necessary for planning his 
business and economic life; he has 
the capacity and skill necessary for 
improving the efficiency of his eco- 
nomic responsibilities and carrying 
on his everyday duties; and he 
has the ability to use critical judg- 
ment and practices in buying and 
using business goods and_ services. 
These are practical attributes which 
every student enrolled in our colleges 
should acquire. The acquisition of 
these qualities is a vital and integral 
factor of general education, And, as 
Shields states, “the abolition of eco- 
nomic illiteracy is a task for all teach- 


ers from the early grades through the 


university levels.”’ 


If we consider the primary objec 
tive of the coll ge as helping the stu- 


dent prepare himself to live his life 


we expect every student to 


develop into. worthwhile contributing 


itizens, adding to the culture in 


whieh his life is lived, then we must 


consider the contribution of business 


nd education lo the over 


attern of general education. 


order to make 
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constructive thinking about the atfairs 
and issues of their community life, 
and to exercise their civic duties. 

In building a program in general 
education there are certain basic con- 
might serve as 


siderations which 


guides. 


Basic Considerations 

The first consideration is that every 
student who leaves our colleges event- 
ually, by virtue of maturity, becomes 
a citizen, participating as best he can 
with the attitudes, knowledges, and 
skills with which the college has been 
able to equip him. 

A second consideration is that the 
one fundamental principle of the col 
lege is to make students better—to 
prepare them for a life which they 
will live anyway. 

A third consideration on which to 
build 


general education is that our social 


an analysis of a program of 


order is built upon a framework of 


economics and business. To help pre 
pare every prospective citizen for par 
ticipation to the fullest extent in his 


personal economic and business rela 
tions and for his contribution to the 
ic welfare, 18 a 


vital responsi 
F the college 


+ 


mportant 


college before graduation, either pre- 

pared or unprepared for participation 

in the world of citizenship, 

Business and Economic Education and the 
Fundamental Objectives of Education 
The objective of better living for 

everyone, regardless of his social and 

economic status, is the basis on which 
preparation for life should be estab- 
lished. DBecause of its soundness in 
implementing two fundamental objec- 
tives of education—social living and 
economic efficiency a program in 
business and economic understanding 
makes its own place in the program 
of general education. Inasmuch as 
social living and economic efficiency 
are fundamental goals of education, 
education 


and economic 


should be basic in the framework of 


business 


these goals. 


Persistent Business and Economic 
Problems 


The needs of students for business 


and economic education have been 


expressed by a workshop group on 


economic education in pointing up 


certain persistent business and eco- 
hich 


nomic problems with w every 


citizen is faced, regardless of educa 


social status 


tional, 


persistent 


\mong the most preblems 


ire the following: 


Understanding the busi and 


economic environment 


nd responsible citizens of our stu- bility of sc 
ents, the colleges ‘must attempt to \ fourth and very 1] tac | 
enable their students to acquire those tor is that approximately one-third ——S 
tudes, behaviors habits, and sk Ils oft the students who enter college evet : 
vhich are necessary tol eritical and craduate ; he mayority lrop out Ol 
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Money and banking services 
Money, wealth, income 
Spending money — credit, install- 
ment, borrowing . 

Principles and problems in buying 

Managing personal income 

Investing in home ownership 

Buying insurance protection 

The function of marketing 

Using communication devices and 
services 

Taxes and collective bargaining 

Government, state, and local spend 
ing 

Unions and collective bargaining 

Consumer protection by public and 
private agencies 

Business standards 

Problems of transportation 
Out of problems emerge goals; and 
the problems listed above form a nat- 
ural basis for the goals of a program 
in business and economic education. 


Goals of a Program in 
Business and Economic Education 


In formulating a course of general 
business, notice should be taken of 
some important objectives of business 
and economic understanding : 


Knowledges and Understandings: 

1. A knowledge and understanding 
of the structure of our business and 
economic world; the development of 
a wholesome and accurate concept of 
business as it affects our daily lives. 

2. Understanding the relationship 
between our business environment 
and our personal and social welfare. 

3. A knowledge and understand- 
ing of the structure of our local busi- 
ness community. 

4. A knowledge of everyday busi- 
ness procedures which contribute to 
good citizenship. The understanding 
that everyone, regardless of his occu- 


pation, has many relations with busi- 
ness and is continually using business 
services and products. 


Attitudes: 

1. Formation of such attitudes and 
appreciations of our business struc- 
ture as they relate to other social and 
political activities. In its  social- 
economic aspect business and eco- 
nomic education is meaningful to all 
future citizens with their varying 
needs, capacities, abilities, interests, 
and goals. It develops the basic con- 
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that business successful 


living are closely related. 


cept 


‘2. Formation of a desirable atti- 
tude toward the business and eco- 
nomic world from the point of view 
of a consumer. 

3. Formation of a desirable atti- 
tude toward our business and eco- 
nomic world from the point of view 
of the businessman. 

4. An understanding of the rela- 
tionship of labor, business and con- 
sumership. 

5. An attitude toward the impor- 
tance of developing the habit of wise 
money management. 

Abilities: 

1. Acquisition and use of the skills 
and habits necessary for critical and 
constructive thinking. Tusiness and 
economic training should concentrate 
in the development of the motives, 
attitudes, and habits that will enable 
the student to inform himself and 
think for himself. 

2. Knowledge of where and how to 
acquire information about business 
conditions, 

3. The ability to transact everyday 
business activities. 

4. Skill in using elementary prin- 
ciples involved in the wise manage- 
ment of personal finances. 

5. Skill in the application of arith- 
metic and other basic skills to the 
solving of everyday business prob- 
lems. 

6. Skill in the application of rea- 
son, judgment, and imagination in the 
solving of everyday business and eco- 
nomic problems and situations. 

The Importance of the College and 
Teachers in Adapting Business and Eco- 


nomic Understanding to the Program of 
General Education 


Ome of the crucial problems of 
making business and economic educa- 
tion adaptable in the preparation for 
life of the students is the attitude of 
the college toward such education. It 
is important that the college and the 
teachers realize that business and eco; 
nomic education is an integral part 
of the total program of education. 
And it is equally important that this 
realization is a part of the overall 
philosophy of the college. 

Another situation which must be 
corrected among teachers of a course 
or courses in general business under- 


standing is that the course must not 
be taught for its own sake. Business 
and economic would 
seem, is interrelated with all of the 
activities of the student—in school, at 
home, in the community, in the stu- 


education, it 


dent’s personal life and in his extra- 
curricular life. With such a point of 
view, general business should be 
taught as a functioning part of living 
and not as a subject per se. 

General business training which is 
teught as a subject without opportu- 
nity for practice in the daily lives of 
the students has no value. Therefore, 
business and economic education must 
be taught from a use and an under- 
standing point of view, and the train 
ing, if it is to be of any practical 
value, must lead to an acquisition of 
wholesome business habits, attitudes, 
and behaviors. 

In view of the fact that so many 
students who enter college never finish 
their training, a program in general 
business should be offered as early in 
the college career as it is feasible and 
consistent with training philosophy 
and curriculum patterns. It is sug- 
gested that such a program be of- 
fered in the sophomore year at the 
latest. Wherever possible, it would be 
desirable to offer it in the freshman 


vear, 
Summary 


In summarizing this discussion on 
the value and place of business and 
economic education in a program of 
general education for all college stu- 
dents, it is important to point out that 
economic literacy for all should be a 
primary goal of the college. 

The ultimate goal of general edu- 
cation should be to contribute to the 
preparation of students for intelli- 
gent citizenship. 

Intelligent citizenship implies busi- 
ness and economic efficiency. 

The ability to exercise business and 
economic efficiency involves (a) the 
acquisition and use of attitudes, skills, 
and knowledge in local, state, and 
national business and civic affairs; 
(b) the acquisition and exercise of 
attitudes, understanding, skills, and 
knowledges which contribute to effi- 
cient and meaningful personal and 
group business and economic respon- 
sibilities. 
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Handling Yearbook 


Subscriptions 


Joseph Ringers, Jr. 
Haverstraw Public Schools 
Haverstraw, New York 


School collections are always a headache, more for non- 


business teachers than for business teachers usually, 


Here 1s a plan which may make it easier to handle your school 


collections problems. Mr. Ringers is certain that it works. 


ACH year, the senior class is faced 
with many fund-raising activities, 
the purpose of which is to finance the 
yearbook, Handling the yearbook 
subseriptions requires much handling 
of funds in itself. 

In order to encourage subscriptions 
to the yearbook, many schools pro- 
vide budgeting systems which permit 
students to contribute regular small 
amounts throughout the year so that 
the yearbook is paid for by late 
Spring. The Haverstraw High School 
used a card for many years on which 
homeroom collectors recorded pay- 
ments made by students. This was 
awkward to supervise because of the 
great number of outstanding cards, 
and because of the lack of uniformity 
in the manner in which homeroom 
collectors recorded receipts. 


An Effective System 


The problem presented was to pro- 
vide a system by which: (1) book- 
keeping records were minimized ; (2) 
a positive and accurate method of re- 
cording receipts resulted; (3) the 
amount of cash which an individual 
collector could accumulate was _re- 
stricted; (4) lost subscription cards 
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could be returned directly to the sub- 
scriber without delay; and, (5) the 
little 
difficulty in reconciling accounts at 


central treasurer would have 
the end of the vear. 

The following system was found 
to be very practical in meeting the 
foregoing objectives. 

Through the services of a photo- 
reproducing shop an attractive picture 
of the school (in subsequent years 
this could be changed to a photograph 
of the class sponsor, the yearbook 
theme, a highlight of a -+senior year 
social function, ete.) was printed on 
stamps. The stamps are glossy photo- 
graphs, approximately one by 
one and one-quarter inches with 
gummed backs. 

The school print shop developed a 
small folder on the inside of which 
the stamps were pasted (this folder 
could be mimeographed). The front 
cover of the folder is numbered and 
indicates the year and purpose of the 
folder. The back cover provides a 
spot for affixing a three-cent stamp 
and gives instructions for any finder 
to drop the folder in any mail box to 
be returned to the subscriber whose 
name and address had been handwrit- 


ten in the spaces provided. 


have the stamps 
made, we supplied a glossy 
photograph of our school." 


The total expenses for the system 
were for the stamps and folders. It 
was expected that, if the stamps were 
attractive enough, students would 
purchase extra stamps as souvenirs 
thus helping to defray these costs. 

The student subscriber purchased 
the picture stamps for 20e each and 
pasted them on the inside of the 
folder in one of the several blocks 
provided (enough blocks for the total 
purchase price of the yearbook). Our 
yearbook sells for four dollars, thus 
twenty squares are provided to ac- 
commodate the stamps selling for 20¢ 
each. Since the student’s name and 
address are written on the folder by 
the student, a yearbook will not be is- 
sued to anyone except the student 
named thereon. Stamps cannot be re- 


moved easily. 


Little Bookkeeping Required 


The student collectors sold stamps 
during the homeroom period, in the 
cafeteria during lunch hours, at social 
events, and at every other opportu- 
nity. The stamps are small and easy 
to handle. There are no records for 
the collector to maintain. Money col- 
lected is deposited in the same envel- 
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ope in which the stamps are carried 
prior to sale. There is no charge for 
the folders in which the stamps are 
pasted by the student subscriber. 

collector’s responsibility 
limited to the amount of the original 


was 


number of stamps issued. Further is- 
sues of stamps were made to the stu- 
dent only upon receipt of cash by the 
central treasurer. In other words, a 
collector might be issued five dollars 
worth of stamps originally. When he 
made sales of three or four dollars 
worth of stamps, he replenished his 
supply by purchasing from the cen- 
tral treasurer the amount of stamps 
for which he can give cash. The only 
bookkeeping entry required is for the 
_ original issue of five dollars worth of 
stamps. Any subsequent issues are 
* cash sales paid for immediately by the 
collector. Thus, at the end of the col- 
lection period, each collector is held 
liable for five dollars’ worth of stamps 
or an equivalent amount of cash. 
The fact that 
their folders cannot have them re- 


students who lose 
placed encourages care with the fol- 
der. However, should the folder be 
lost, it 1s conceivable, because of its 
design, that the finder will return the 
folder through the mails. If the per- 
son who issues the yearbooks at the 
end of the year is careful to check 
the name on the folder, then any 
found folders are of no value to the 
finder. 
Stamp Photographs 

We used the 412 Tip-ons made 
by the Grogan Photo Company of 
Danville, Illinois. These are 17’x114” 
photographs gummed on the reverse 
order to have the 


side. In stamps 


made, we supplied a glossy photo 
graph of our school which was _ re 
turned with our order-—a negative is 


acceptable. Delivery is made within 
a very few days, and orders can be 
for as few as 100 stamps although 
wailable for 


. We purel 


stamps for 


i 


quan 


reduced prices 
. initially 
since we @X 


ected 300 subscriptions through 


systen Naturally 


KOOKS 


HOW MUCH SHORTHAND SPEED? 


(Continued from page 11) 


to take care of spurt speeds. Yet he 
himself points out that 12 dictators 
did not sustain high speeds for longer 
than 6‘seconds at a time; 29 up to 
12 seconds at a time; 20 up to 18 
seconds at a time; and only 3. up 
to 36 consecutive seconds at a time. 
A well-trained stenographer has no 
problem in being a half minute be- 
hind the dictator. Every chart of in- 
dividual “takes” that Green presents 
that spurt of high 
speed, there is almost invariably a 


shows after a 
relaxation period of abnormally low 
speed. 

A minor criticism of Green's study 
is that any tenth of a minute in which 
no dictation was given is ignored. 
Suppose a person gave dictation at a 
hundred words a minute for ten sec 
onds and then gave none for ten sec- 
onds. Could the usual stenographer 
take this dictation? Of 
could. Yet this average twenty-second 


course he 


speed of fifty words a minute would 
show as a hundred words a minute. 


Of course students need to be able, 


to take dictation at more than a flat 
average of sixty words a minute. [| 
have been condemning for many years 
the failure to give office-style dicta- 
tion which necessarily involves brief 
spurts of rapid dictation. Fortunately 
many teachers are now doing this. 
There are other minor things in 
Green's study about which one could 
carp. For example, he says that after 
a brief period dictators lost conscious 
ness of the fact that their dictation 
was being taped and that therefore 
did | 


increase their speed. 
How does he know ° 


We have no ev1 


dence that Green’s cases were really 


they not 


typical. On the contrary, the 
dictators ke selecte d seemed quite un 
usual. \We 

The di 


protessronal 


dictation P1VeNn is pical 
tators seen 


1,1 
isonabie te 


secretarl 


compare the requirements for a be- 
ginning stenographer with those for 
such trained professionals. 

Lloyd in presenting Green's data 
indicates that stenographers had_ to 
ask dictators to repeat only when dic- 
tators Were presenting their material 
rapidly. The implication is that the 
stenographers could not take the dic- 
tation. It that 
dictators talk too rapidly they garbled 


could also be when 
their words. Green is silent about this 
possibility. 

As a 


gives dictation or works with people 


matter of fact anyone who 
giving dictation realizes that the prob- 
lem is not primarily one of the speed 
at which dictation is given. It is the 
problem of getting back something 
that is usable. If we could train sten- 
ographers on the secondary level in 
the time available to take dictation up 
to one hundred words a minute and 
also train them to transcribe their ma 
terial into usable mailable material 
that would make sense that would be 
grand. If we could get stenographers 
to read letters after they have tran 
scribed them and to evaluate these let 
ters to see whether they are worth 
signing and still get high speeds, busi- 
nessmen would be most appreciative. 
If we could in addition get stenog 
raphers to be courteous, to be anxious 
to do their work well, and to be able 
to correct the poor dictation that they 
all too frequently get that would be 
heaven itself. These voals are not 
only beyond the training capacity of 
school : are usually beyond 


the they 


the capacity of the initial stenog 


raph Therefore, the choice 


one of viving all the desirablk 


: needed to the high school stu 


One of select 


ratnet 


of training that will best tit the be 
he initial jot 
einer for the initial job 
i gues. [tis hardly ri Nevertheless in total Green's data 
for cash at the end of the year did 
b 4] walidity to the 11 
not juire use of-these stamps OF D Ke N 
, 7 for High S is with the interpretation that [dis 
This’ san collecting technique May-June 
It saves ti ind ‘reduces “collector’s servie 
ad ‘Oy Green for the facts he has unearthed 


WHAT DO YOU MEAN- 


EDUCATION 


There seems to be an “effort to expand and promote DE 
as long as the availability of funds exists; what is conspicu- 
ously lacking in the reported literature is publicizing 


clearly what DE is and also offermg evidence that the 


funds spent in its behalf have 
paid proper educational divi 


dends.”’ 


M Mie than eight) years have 
passed since, under the George 


Barden Act, increased federal funds 


for distributive 
little 


doubt that this special form of finan 


have been available 
education, There seems to be 
cial support gave this kind of educa 
tion a needed impetus and emphasis. 
We have come a long way from 1938 
When 36,000 were reported enrolled 
in 
United 


courses schools of the 
to 304,000 reported 


1950; 


States, 


enrolled in) such courses in 


The 


irrived when we 


time, therefore, seems to have 


need to take “stock” 
of our efforts in this field. The ques 
tion of why we are going with such 


strength into this phase of education 
be supported chietly by an 
vocational statistics concern 

of gamtully employed 


illed “distributive 


ently expanding type of education. 
Another reason for lack of support no 
doubt stems from the failure of those 
promoting, administering and super- 
vising DE programs to make and pre 
their ef- 


One very noticeable, general 


sent critical evaluations of 
forts. | 
trend in the literature concerning DE 
is the effort to expand and promote 
this type of education as long as the 
availability of funds exists; what is 
conspicuously lacking in the reported 
literature is publicizing clearly what 
DI is and also offering evidence that 
its behalf have 


the funds spent in 


paid proper educational dividends. 


Confusion in Definition? 
Because so much of the enthusiasm 
for DI seems to generate from. the 
reported number of persons gaintully 
employed in DI 
} 


night De 


“occupations,” 
well to examine the stati 


well as the definition of 


tics as 


purpose, as defined by an 


dueation 


Bulletin? is 


fo nirance iM 


Paul L. Turse 
High School 
Peekskill, New York 


varied interpretations—so broad that 
they could make DE overlap or cut 
across practically all job titles and 
all occupations, 

Specifically, under the definition, 
What classifies an individual as a “DE 
worker”? Is a farmer who hauls his 
own produce to market such a work 
er’ Are truck drivers, airline pilots, 
DE 


workers? Such individuals certainly 


railroad) engineers considered 


distribute millions of tons of farm 
and factory products and, under the 
definition quoted, could be classed as 
DE workers. Since a department 
store is engaged in the distribution 
ot goods, are its emploved t\ pists and 
be iokkeepers also DIE workers ? Phey 
could be so classified under the quoted 
definition since they are “in a busi 
ness distributing products of farm 


and industry.” By the same logie, 
typists and bookkeepers (with the 
same kind of training) emploved in 
a manufacturing plant would not be 


Would th 


ind bookkeepers be 


considered workers. 


former typists 
IIe funds for their trai 
g while the 


\ 
of par: Hers, tailors, baby sitters considered 
nivilus nw to im- DE workers? Under the definition 
cupation prow themselves we thy / SIMCSS j quoted, thot Se ] 
lust what the term distributive dist? thing the products of farii ana services. Is any individual wh sells 
distributive occupa 4 rerarulers, 7 7S, VICES 1)] lt 
Ons mples hol ke 11 to many val rs, ana fiers, ANd Thal ; here is the line to de lrawn | tv 
1 luals be one reason CCS The “and others” ana lat service which comes und 
thie of support offere > Seo parts eChinilion and that service whien 
‘ toy cy andl app Ove nu wie ¢ rie mder it: 
ju 
)RE Ce 


3. 


make no official designation of “dis- 


Since the Census reports 


tributive industries” or “distributive 
occupations,” it would seem that any 
individual is free to make his own 
analysis and interpretation of the kind 
and number of workers this category 
includes. Is there any wonder why 
conflicting figures have been reported 
as to the number of DE workers and 
why no specific and defensible break- 
down of job titles or job classifica- 
tions ever seems to appear in support 
of the figures ? 


And Statistics? 

According to one writer, tor e¢x- 
eunple,® the 1949 Department of La- 
bor statistics reports the number of 
DE workers as not over 10 million. 
Another publicized source" 
quotes the number of workers in dis- 
tributive occupations in 1950 to be 
17 million. If both these statistics re- 
fer to the same kind of workers, a 


highly 


fantastic one-year gain is represented. 
How this latter figure is arrived at is 
not mentioned (as the 
source quoted, 


usual) in 


An analysis of the census figures 
for 1950" reveals that by combining 
all workers on the payrolls of such 
industries as Public Utilities, Trades, 
Service, Banking and Finance or pos- 
sibly Transportation, such a figure 
(17 million) could be arrived at. If 
so, it should be made clear that these 
figures include millions of workers in 
those industries who are performing 
clerical, manual, scientific, profes- 
sional and other types of work not 
directly concerned with the distribu- 
Included would be 
such workers as laborers, custodians, 


tion of goods. 


domestics, messengers, night watch- 
F-ven if the work of such in- 
dividuals (and that of railroad engi- 
neers, pilots, and truck-drivers) are 
directly, or even remotely, connected 


men. 


with distribution, is there an implica- 
tion that such workers be trained un- 
der federally - reimbursed pro- 
grams ? 

It is one thing, therefore, to state 
that 17 million workers are engaged 
in “distributive jobs” (whatever this 
term implies); it is quite another to 
state that 17 million workers are on 
the payrolls of “distributive indus- 
tries” whatever this term implies. 
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For DE training implications, or for 
DE promotional purposes, there are 
tremendous differences and ramifica- 
tions which have not been made clear 
to lay teachers and others—especially 
congressmen holding educational 
budget hearings! 

It is obvious that with the drive 
for promotion comes the pressure for 
funds, and with the pressure for 
funds, should be presented facts 
which can stand the test of critical 
evaluation. It may be a case in point, 
for example, that 
funds for DE were 
in 1950 (when funds for other types 
of vocational not 
cut); they were cut 75 percent in 
1953 and in 1954; and even to this 
date, only one-half of the original al- 
lotment of 1948 has been restored. 

lf those interested in the promotion 
of high school DE would limit their 
claims largely to the 4 million work- 
ers who come under the job classifi- 
cation of sales on the 
grounds that such workers comprise 
one of the largest single groups most 
directly concerned with distribution ; 
that this group outnumbers typists, 
stenographers, or other special types 


George-Barden 
cut 50 percent 


education were 


workers, 


of clerical workers; that the oppor- 
tunities for initial store jobs are as 
great or greater than those for office 
jobs; that sales training for initial 
workers is practical on the high 
school level; such claims would seem 
to make sense. To press for other 


forms of high school DE with chaotic 
figures of 10 million or 17 million DE 
workers does not make sense. 

Does Business Education Support DE? 

It is a sad commentary on business 
education that powerful, organized 
employer groups have found it neces- 
sary to lobby Congress for DE funds. 
If any lobbying is necessary, it should 
be done by business educators, armed 


with much more than “straw” voca- 
tional employment statistics. Among 
other things, it may be necessary to 
narrow the definition of DE and to 
make a clear-cut breakdown of spe 
cific and defensible job titles or job 
classifications which it is to include. 
Otherwise, how is to be determined 
who is to be trained and how much 
money is needed? Under the appar- 
ent present chaos which surrounds its 
definition and the employment statis- 
tics flouted in its behalf, it is indeed 
difficult to make a convincing case for 
further expansion of federally-sup- 
ported DE. 
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United Community Campaigns all over the nation appeal to you this 


month. Give generously to your town's united paig 


for y 


heolth, recreation, family welfare and defense related services. 
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OR the past few years | have been 

teaching beginning typing students 
to type numbers by the “pipe-organ” 
method, after it was recommended to 
me by another teacher in the depart- 
mnent who felt it had several advan- 
tages over the traditional method. 

The “pipe-organ” method*, in case 
you are unfamiliar with it, teaches 
the student to keep the right hand on 
the regular guide keys “jk/;” while 
raising the left hand, entirely, to the 
number row, the little finger resting 
on 2, the index finger on 5. This in 
dex finger also strikes the 6. By this 
method, 7, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 are un- 
der the fingers for quick and easy 
operation. The numbers 7, 8, 9, 0 
are written in the usual manner from 
the regular guide keys “/k/;’" since 
the right hand must be near the 7 
and the shift key for making the §, 
+, and © signs, as well as for the 
comma and period which are used so 
often in number writing. 

After one trial, I “felt” that the 
classes took to this method more 
quickly and easily. 1 was certain that 
it was easier to present. However, 
I] felt that it would be fun to con- 
duct a not-too-formal experiment to 
discover the relative advantage of one 
method over the other. 

Fortunately, my program this year 
included four beginning typing 
Therefore, I decided to 
teach numbers to two of the classes 


classes. 


by the traditional method and_ the 
other two by the “pipe-organ” method 
and then compare the achievement of 
both groups in terms of speed and ac- 
curacy. 
The Plan Grows 

I shall outline the plan I followed 
so that you, yourself, may try the 
same or a similar experiment with 
your classes should you feel the need 
for a little spice added to your daily 
teaching routine ; for experimentation 
of this nature gives added interest 
not only te you but to your students 
when you let them in on the fact 
that they are “guinea-pigs” in the ex- 
periment. What is more, you may 
wish to check on my findings, for 
certainly they are not absolutely con- 
clusive. 
_* Credit should be given here to Dr. Rowe who 


is, 1 believe, the author of the “pipe-organ” method 
of writing numbers, 
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ach of the four typewriting 
classes was composed of high-school 


sophomores enrolled in the regular 


beginning typing class. Papers of 
transfer pupils were not considered. 
No effort was made to equate the 
classes; they were typical classes 
with ranges of IQ from inferior to 
superior. Numbers (and symbols) 
were taught during the cighth week 
of the A-term, after some facility 
had been developed on the alphabetic 
keyboard. 

I arranged a page of number drills 
which was divided into three sec 
tions (see illustrations on next page ). 
Drill 1 (left-hand numbers) was 
presented and practiced for about 
minutes on the first day. 


TYPING 
EXPERIMENT 


Drill I] (the right-hand numbers ) 
was presented and practiced for an- 
other 15 minutes on the second day. 
On the third day, Drill IIT, covering 
the symbols, was presented and prac- 
ticed for 15 minutes. Fach day’s 
Drill reviewed the past day’s work 
also. 

The drill sheet for the traditional 
method was very similar in form and 
method of presentation as the drill 
sheet for the “pipe-organ” method. 
Care was taken to allow an equal 
amount of practice time to all four 
classes. Ten minutes of the remain- 
ing two days of the week were spent 
on review of numbers and symbols. 

For the remainder of the course, 
the only special practice given to 
numbers was that contained in typing 
a symbol-number warm-up exercise 
for about five minutes at the begin- 
ning of most class periods. 


Joseph B. Cleary 
Sewanhaka High School 
Floral Park, New York 


“T ‘felt’ the classes took to the 
‘pipe-organ’ method quickly 


and easily. I was certain it was 


easier to present the numbers 
this way... . It would be fun 
to conduct a not-too-formal 
experiment.” 


DAILY WARM-UP REVIEW OF NUMBERS AND SYMBOLS 


License #8406. 25c is 4 of $1. Don't send $92.17; that's more than 3%. The sign @ means “‘at''; one-third 
is typed 1/3. Jones & Co., Inc. (N. Y.) Did he say ''Thanks'’ to us—for no reason? 50c is '/2 of $1. BLACK- 
SMITH, INC. Dear Sir: Footnote* June 19, 1954 John N. Doe JND:TI 48% 
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Testing Results 

At the end of the eighth week of 
the B-term, I spent the entire class 
the following 
The class was given specially 


period — conducting 
tests: 
prepared test material (sce below), 
which is divided into three test. sec- 
The test 
on numbers only. For ease of com- 
putation, the last two digits indicate 
The second 


tions. first section is a 


the speed per minute. 
section tests the typing of numbers 
The third 


section is a test of speed on words 


interspersed with words. 
alone. 


TEST MATERIAL 


Last two digits of each number tell 


how many w.am., you type 


3901 2802 4703 5604 1005 1906 2807 3708 
3909 8310 291) 0412 7113 2514 6615 9316 
4717 9818 9319 4420 0921 7522 2723 3824 
9425 5026 7227 8528 7329 9730 9631 8132 
2133 4134 3035 2336 7837 5438 3729 4540 
9041 9542 8443 7344 6245 1646 4147 7548 
1949 9450 1951 2052 5453 9954 3755 7456 


390) they 4703 many 100§ sent 2807 with 
3909 city 2911 then 7113 from 6615 that 
4717 rush 93139 plus 0921 when 2723 make 


7227 both 7329 ring 9631 also 
3739 good 


9425 vel) 
2133 were 3035 same 7837 been 
9041 come 8443 type 6245 upon 4147 this 
1949 dowm 1951 time 5453 must 3755 just 


they many sent with city then from that 8 
rush plus when make teli both ring also /6 


were same been rood come type upon this 24 


down time must just your glad have work 32 


walt week next even heip {o 


read 


know 


find wish esch test done used sure less 48, 


Qver hand cepy near lowk sine hore tske 56 


into need much give play very true bast 64 


The class was given five minutes 
to warm up on the usual number- 
symbol paragraph. The students 
were told the purpose of the experi- 
ment and directed to type at the top 


of their papers the name of the 


method of number typing that they 
had been taught (since a few of them 
had transferred from one period class 
to another at the end of the A-term). 
Care was taken to be sure that they 
knew which method was which. 
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one-minute timings on the first sec- 
tion of the test copy (numbers only). 
After each timing, they circled their 
errors. After the four attempts, they 
found their correct words a minute 
by subtracting the errors made on 
test 
Then they crossed out three of the 


each from their gross speed. 
four, leaving the one timing which 
the highest 
This 


score, as well as the number of. er- 


gave them correct 


W.a.m. speed. correct) W.a.m. 
rors made on that best attempt, was 
recorded in the margin of their pa 
per. The very same procedure was 
followed on the second and third sec 
tions of the test copy. 


Evaluating Experiment 


I carefully 
stu- 


Then my work began. 
the 
dent’s proofreading and his computa- 


checked accuracy of each 


tion of the correct w.a.m. for each 


one of the three test sections—-num- 
bers, numbers and words, words 
alone. Next, I separated the papers 


into two piles according to the num- 
ber method learned, as indicated at 
the top of each student’s paper. (In 
three or four cases, I removed the 
papers of 
ferred into my classes from other 


students who had _ trans- 


teachers or other schools.) 
There were 40 papers of students 
the traditional 
method and 50 of those had 
learned the pipe-organ method. The 


results of the experiment are shown 


who had learned 


who 


in the next column. 


Fach class was then given four 


AVERAGE SPEEDS 
Traditional Method Pipe-Organ Method 


Numbers Only: 15.35 Numbers Only : 17.860 
Errors: 1.15 Errors: 1.14 
Numbers with Numbers With 
Words 22.70 Words: 23.30 
Errors 1.525 Errors: 1.24 
Words Only: 39.90 Words Only: 38.70 
Errors: 1.80 Errors: 1.74 


The results of the test on Numbers 
Only and the test on Numbers with 
Words were then compared with the 
students’ speed on the Words Only 


test. Here are those results 
The average speed on numbers 
alone for the traditional-method stu- 
dents was 38.47 percent of their 


speed on words alone; while for the 
“pipe-organ” method, the average was 
46.15 percent, a difference of 7.68 
percent in favor of the “pipe-organ” 
method. 
On the 
the difference is 
would be expected ; but still the dif- 
favor of the “pipe- 


numbers-with-words test, 


not as great, as 
ference is in 
organ” method by 3.32 percent. 

The results of the experiment in 
terms of accuracy show a negligible 
difference, yet still in favor of the 
pipe-organ method. 

It would be interesting to know 
whether more time devoted to “reach 
drills” throughout the course would 
have altered the final results in favor 
of the traditional method. Here is 
just one condition that calls for fur- 
ther testing. If should — by 
chance undertake to find the answer 
to that question—or any other one 
involving method—why not share the 
results of your findings with your 


you 


fellow business teachers! 


—>> 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK’ 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JOURNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers have heard this question. 


Are you making the most of your subject matter? 


There is some good advice in the article on the last page of this magazine. 
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THERE'S NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN 


(Continued from page 9) 


ing Money—presents notes, interest, 
personal loans, credit unions, install- 
ment purchasing, buying a_ house, 
stocks in modern business, buying 
and selling stocks, bonds, U. S. Sav- 
ings bonds, coupon interest, amortiza- 
tion schedule, ad infinitum. 

These topics cannot be considered 
occupational guidance; they seem to 
be presented so that the student leav- 
ing school at the eighth grade level 
has had some exposure to business. 
Actually, examination of the materi- 
als will show that only very super- 
ficial attention is given each topic. 
There probably is little permanent 
learning at this level. The materials 
serve to fulfill the exploration objec- 
tive conceived for the student who 
left school after the eighth grade: 
this objective still persists in spite of 
the fact that the majority of elemen- 
tary school graduates move into high 
The 
know, however, that these topics are 
studied or at least explored; by such 
exploration the newness, the  shini- 
ness, if you will, has been taken from 
much of his own subject matter. Fail- 
ing to admit the student’s previous 
experience with these topics, he sets 
the stage for inattention, frustration, 
and resentment. 

How do we overcome the idea that 


school. business teacher must 


much of what we teach is not new ? 

First, a procedure of good teach- 
ing—diagnosis—can be utilized more 
frequently and more adequately. We 
can find out what Johnnie knows 
about our subject before we make 
plans for teaching it. We should be 
able to discover also what he would 
like to know and what he thinks he 
knows. (In the March, 1955, issue 
of the NBEA Forum suggestions 
were made for diagnosis of a variety 
of topics. ) 

Diagnostic teaching is likely to 
make it difficult to follow textbooks 
and workbooks page after page. But 
teaching preceded by adequate diag- 
nosis will result in a more individual 
approach and in teaching which is 
more fun. The weaving together of 
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What is known with that which is 
available to be known makes more 
sense even to the student than piling 
informations one on top of the other 
like cans of soup in a supermarket. 
Furthermore, we can strengthen our 
teaching by placing emphasis on that 
which is really new. 

Second, greater awareness on the 
part of the classroom teacher of what 
is being offered in the total school 
program—celementary, secondary, and 
where possible, college, will result in 
more effective curriculum planning 
and course of study development. 
Business teachers, for example, need 
to know how thoroughly business top- 
ics are being presented in the elemen- 
tary schools, where the emphasis was 
placed on the field trips to the post 
office, the bank, the store in grades 
three to eight. They need to know 
what is being done with these same 
topics at the secondary level by teach 
ers of English, mathematics, and so 
cial studies especially, 

Third, the classroom teacher who 
wishes to begin to take an active part 
in curriculum study and modification 
outside his own school situation has 
one national group with which he can 
work — the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
commonly referred to as ASCD. This 
association cuts across grade levels, 
subject matter areas, and welcomes 
both teaching and administrative per- 
sonnel. Many groups are already 
working on suggested courses of 
study for their_subject matter from 
grades one through twelve. Business 
teachers, at least in the area with 
which i am familiar, do not partici- 
pate extensively in this program. 
Here is an opportunity to join with 
teachers other than business to discuss 
some curriculum problems and to plan 
for the future. 

Both the second and third sugges- 
tions may be difficult to follow imme- 
diately-—the first is a little more with- 
in the reach of each individual. Let’s 
at least take an inventory before we 
start to teach. Let’s then base our les- 


son planning on what Johnnie does 
know. As we develop effective diag- 
nostic materials, let’s share them with 


each other. 


TYPEWRITER 
MYSTERY 


‘Ed 


This typewriter game was originated 
and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, spon- 
sor of the annual artistic typing con- 
tests. The object of the game is to 
construct a design on the typewriter by 
following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in 
typewriter horizontally (the long way), 
space down 7 single spaces from the top, 
set side margins at 5 and 82 (or for a 
77-space line) and begin typing, line by 
line. Symbols: "5X" means strike ''X" 
five times; "3sp" means strike space bar 
three times; etc. Keep shift lock de- 
pressed throughout entire typing. 


Line 
1—6sp, 7X 
2—4sp, 11X, 12sp, 12X 
3—3sp, 13X, 8sp, 18X, 1X, Bsp, 8X, 
8sp, 1X 
4—2sp, 15X, 5sp, 22X, 7sp, 2X, 5sp, 12X, 
5sp, 2X 
5—Isp, 17X, 2sp, 26X, 5sp, 3X, 2sp, 16X, 
2sp, 3X 
6—Isp, 47X, 3sp, 25X 
7—50X, Isp, 25X 
8—8X, 3sp, 64X 
9—8X, 3sp, 49X, 2sp, 9X, 2sp, 3X 
10—8X, 4sp, 49X, 3sp, 5X, 3sp, 4X 
11—8X, 6sp, 62X 
12—1Isp, 7X, 8sp, 49X,2sp, 8X 
13—Isp, 7X, 7sp, 59X 
14—1sp, 7X, 6sp, 48X, 8sp, 3X 
15—2sp, 5X, 7sp, 50X, 4sp, 4X 
16—2sp, 4X, 7sp, 58X 
17—2sp, 3X, 7sp, 50X, Isp, 6X 
18—Isp, 2X, 8sp, 25X, 6sp, 19X 
19—1X, 9sp, 26X, 7sp, 18X 
20—10sp, 25X, 8sp, 19X 
21—10sp, 23X, 10sp, 20X 
22—10sp, 21X, 12sp, 11X, 2sp, 9X 
23—11sp, 7X, 2sp, 9X, 14sp, 9X, é6sp, 9X 
24—11sp, 6X, 2sp, 9X, 15sp, 8X, 9sp, 10X, 
4sp, 3X 
25—I11sp, 5X, 3sp, 9X, 16sp, 7X, 11sp, 16X 
26—11sp, 4X, 4sp, 9X, 17sp, 7X, 12sp, 15X 
27—11sp, 4X, 5sp, 9X, 16sp, 8X, 13sp, 12X 
28—10sp, 5X, 6sp, 11X, 14sp, 7X, 16sp, 8X 
29—10sp, 5X, Isp, 11X, 12sp, 7X, 18sp, 3X 
30—5sp, 10X, 12sp, 9X, 12sp, 7X 
31—4sp, 10X, 14sp, 9X, 12sp, 7X 
32—4sp, 10X, 14sp, 10X, 11sp, 9X 
33—4sp, 9X, 15sp, 9X, 12sp, 9X 
34—5sp, 7X, 18sp, 5X, 14sp, 8X 
35—6sp, 5X, 39sp, 6X 
36—5Isp, 4X 


The design constructed by following 
the above directions will be shown in 
the next issue of this magazine. 
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he ccounting 
age 


Conducted by John N. Myer 


Assistant Professor of Accountancy, 
The City College of New York 
Adjunct Assistant Professor in the 
Management Institute, Division 

of General Education and Extension 
Services, New York University 


INTRODUCING THE ELEMENTARY COURSE 


At a recent round-table discussion 
on teaching the elementary account- 
ing course it became apparent. that 
the balance-sheet approach is still the 
most widely accepted one. This is to 
be expected since almost all those at 
present teaching accounting have been 
reared on it and also because there is 
practically no other approach used in 
the available text-books. 


The Balance Sheet as Objective 

One of the participants at the round 
table gave the traditional reason for 
his approval of the balance-sheet ap- 
proach: that it gives the student at 
the outset the objective toward which 
he is to work. Curiously enough, the 
teacher forgot to outline the objec- 
tive, assuming, and rightly so, that 
those present were familiar with what 
he had in mind: that the objective 
of accounting is the determination of 
the “net worth” of a business at a 
particular time. 

This objective was formulated in 
1917 by Roy B. Kester in the follow- 
ing words: “... the first problem of 
accountancy is the determination of 
how much wealth is invested in a 
given enterprise and what ownership 
or proprietorship exists at given peri- 
ods of time .. .”* Since the balance 
sheet purported to show the ‘‘net 
worth” of a business and its determi- 
nation by deducting the liabilities 
from the assets, this statement came 
to be regarded as the objective of the 
accountant’s work. It seemed thus fit- 
ting and proper to present this objec- 
tive to the student at the beginning of 
the course. 

However, important changes have 
taken place as the result of the re- 
examination and revision of the con- 
cepts, techniques, principles, and ob- 
jectives of accounting during the past 
two decades. There has emerged a 


* Roy B. Kester, Accounting Theory and Prac- 
tice, 1917, vol. I, p. 13. 
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recognition of the fact that the dollar 
amount which is the difference be- 
tween assets and liabilities is a highly 
artificial number in the realm of ac- 
counting conventions that does not 


measure the “worth” of an enterprise 


in the business world and, conse- 
quently, is not particularly significant. 

Further, there has been a realiza- 
tion that the “worth” of a business is 
measured rather by its income-pro- 
ducing ability than by the stated 
amount of its assets less its liabilities. 
This has caused a shift in objective 
from the measurement of the pro- 
prietarv equity as of a certain date 
to that of the net income for a cer- 
tain period. The assets and liabilities 
shown in a balance sheet are now 
looked upon as merely the residue af- 
ter the “first problem’ of determin- 
ing the net income has been aceom- 
plished. 


The Income Statement as Objective 

The fact that the determination of 
net 
prime objective of accounting puts 


income is now considered the 
the income statement into the place 
formerly the balance 
Unfortunately the income 
statement cannot replace the balance 


occupied by 


sheet. 


sheet as a means of approach in the 
teaching of accounting. This is so be- 
cause it is necessary to introduce the 
technique of debit and credit as soon 
as possible. The income. statement, 
however, does not lend itself to this 
the 
which may be used as the basis for 


purpose as does balance sheet 
teaching debit and credit by means of 
increases and decreases of the assets, 
the liabilities, and the capital. 

The present exponents of the bal- 
ance-sheet approach are reciting an 
outmoded shibboleth. 

Convenience of the Balance-Sheet 

Approach 
A more valid argument for the 


balance-sheet approach than this talk 


about an objective may be given. It 
may very well be argued that the bal- 
ance sheet approach is the most con- 
venient one. Having commenced with 
the basic axiom that assets equal lia- 
bilities plus capital, the balance sheet 
may be introduced as an amplification 
of the axiomatic equation. Then it 
may be used as a basis for the teach- 
ing of debit and credit by the use of 
a series of transactions that illustrate 
changes in the balance-sheet items or 
add other items thereto. 


False Preconceptions in the 
Balance-Sheet Approach 


The most serious argument agaist 
the balance-sheet approach is that it 
gives to the student various false pre- 
conceptions about accounting that im- 
pede his understanding of the nature 
of the results of the accounting tech- 
nique and unfit him for the interpre- 
tation of the results found in the t- 
nancial statements. 

In the first place, the student 1s so 
impressed by the precision of the bal- 
ancing of the assets with the liabili- 
ties and capital that he develops the 
notion, quite unconsciously, that the 
results of the accounting processes are 
precise results, a notion that he may 
never overcome. To attempt to fore- 
stall this incorrect notion by telling 
him that the balance sheet is not an 
entirely factual statement but is com- 
posed of facts treated by the use of 
conventions and postulates applied by 
the use of professional judgment is, 
of course, unthinkable. 

Then, upon scrutinizing the list of 
assets the student sees that not only 
are the kinds of assets tabulated but 
also their dollar amounts. In spite of 
the fact that the text-book and the 


teacher mav never use the word value, 


there is a subconscious impression ob- 
tained by the student that the balance 
shows the 
‘worth.” When he is told that the 
capital shows the “net worth” is it not 
that the the 
“gross worth” 

The balance sheet is a highly tech- 
nical statement understandable only to 
those initiated into the mysteries of 
the art of which it is the product. It 
is, therefore, not suitable for an ap- 
proach to accounting. Let us find a 
better way to introduce the student to 


sheet assets are 


assets are 


inevitable 


our subject. 
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FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Conducted by I. David Satiow 


Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


AN INTRODUCTORY STUDY OF 
EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
PROGRAMS IN BUSINESS... 


Ed. D. Thesis 

Indiana University 

by BENJAMIN F. THOMAS 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


A consensus of current thought was 
drawn from the literature and was used 
as the basis from which to formulate ten 
tative principles regarding education and 
training in business. Information regard- 
ing the programs of business firms was ob- 
tained from Minneapolis- Honeywell Regu- 
lator Company and General Mills, both lo 
cated in Minneapolis, Minnesota, through 
interviews with company personnel and 
through study of company publications and 
materials related to the education and train- 
ing program. The tentative principles were 
then compared with the practices employed 
by the two companies. 

Fifteen principles were formulated for 
employee education and training and 12 
for nonemployee. Each set of principles is 
presented in three parts: philosophy and 
objectives, organization and administration, 
and implementation. 

The specimen practices of the two com- 
panies studied have both similarities and 
differences. Minneapolis-Honeywell has 35 
employee and 7 nonemployee aspects to its 
education and training program; General 
Mills has 27 and 4 aspects respectively. 

In general, the principles compare favor- 
ably with the business practices of the com- 
panies studied. 

The findings of this study may find three 
major uses: (1) as a foundation which 
may serve as a guide for further research; 
(2) as a basis for providing businessmen 
with useful information and techniques for 
developing, evaluating, and improving edu- 
cation and training programs; and (3) as 
a basis for providing educators with useful 
information for improving curriculums de- 
signed to prepare people for jobs in busi- 
ness, 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT, TECHNIQUES 
AND PROCEDURES CURRENTLY PRAC- 
TICED IN SELECTED PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
IN THE STATE OF ILLINOIS ... 


Ed. D. Dissertation 
Northwestern University 


by CHARLES W. FOSTER 
Thornton Township H. S. and Jr. College 
Harvey, Illinois 


There exists today a lack of uniformity 
in practices among school business man- 
agers in Illinois. The study offers sug- 
gestions for modifying some of the prac- 
tices and for revising some of the forms 
in use. 

The investigation was conducted, in part, 
through the medium of a questionnaire that 
was sent to each business manager in the 
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schools of Illinois. Items dealt with six 
most important areas in educational busi- 
ness management: (1) purchasing, (2) 
accounting, (3) budgeting, (4) insurance, 
(5) plant management, and (6) office and 
general management. “Importance in prac- 
tical applications” was the basic criterion 
used by a Special Field Committee in de- 
termining both the areas on the question- 
naire and the &2 individual questions there- 
in. 

The published study should help lighten 
the burdens of those business teachers who 
are assigned to the business-management 
phase of school administration. 


A STUDY ON COURSE CONTENT AND 
TEACHING METHODS OF BOOK- 
KEEPING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS... 


Ph. D. Dissertation 
State University of lowa 


by W. J. WAGONER 


Muncie, Indiana 


The problem of this study was to develop 
the content of a first-vear course in book 
keeping for secondary schools and_ the 
method of teaching the course. 

Twenty-three current theses, 289 articles 
published in business education magazines 
from 1946-1953, and five first-year book- 
keeping textbooks copyrighted since 1946 
were studied. The findings and conclusions 
from the theses, a summary of the findings 
from the articles, and an analysis of the 
textbooks are given in this study. 

After a study of the foregoing had been 
made, the course content was determined 
and the teaching methods for the course 
were established. The explanation of the 
course content and the teaching methods 
for the course are given. 

The course was rewritten several times 
and detailed lesson plans were prepared 
for future teaching of the course. In each 
of two classes a tape recording was made 
of every class recitation. These recordings 
were transcribed and checked against the 
lesson plans to see whether the desired re- 
sults had been obtained. 

After the tape recordings and the com- 
parison of the anticipated outcome with 
the actual results, the course in bookkeep- 
ing and the methods to be used in teaching 
the course were revised and put into final 
form. The final form of the lesson plans 
for the teacher, together with the materials 
used in the course, may be found in the 
appendices of this study. 

Each of the findings from recent research 
is compared with the use made of the find- 
ings in the bookkeeping course developed, 
with the practices indicated in the textbooks 
analyzed, and with the pertinent informa 
tion taken from the magazine articles 

The writer hopes that this research will 
provide a method of teaching bookkeeping 
tor teachers to study, try, and improve 
upon in order to stimulate further advance- 
ment in the teaching of bookkeeping. 


A STUDY OF THE COOPERATIVE OFFICE 
OCCUPATIONS PROGRAMS IN 
SELECTED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

IN ILLINOIS... 


Ed. D. Study 


Northwestern University 


by DORIS L. HOWELL 
Evanston Township H. S. 
Evanston, Illinois 


The investigation concerned itself with 
the organization and functioning of current 
cooperative office occupations programs in 
selected secondary schools in with 
implications for the initiation, development, 
and improvement of such programs. Spe 
cifically the study sought information con- 
cerning advantages, disadvantages, objec- 
tives, problems, and suggested improve- 
ments in the cooperative office occupations 
programs studied. 

Seven of the eighteen cooperative office 
occupations programs in the State of TI 
inois in January, 1953, were selected for 
this study. The data were gathered through 
individual and group interviews with 153 
students, 7 coordinators, 8 business-educa 
tion teachers (other than the coordinators), 
10 administrators, 38 employers, 37 em 
ployees (former cooperative students), and 
22 parents. Group interviews were em 
ploved for the 153 students, and the re 
maining 131 interviews were individual in 
nature. Interview guides were constructed 
to facilitate the conducting of interviews. 

All groups indicated that the major value 
of the program for the student was the in- 
tegration of business experience with class- 
room activities. Another value stated by 
employers and administrators was the pro 
motion of better public relations between 
the school and the community. 

The major disadvantage stated by all par- 
ticipants of the program was the lack of 
opportunity for students to participate in 
extra-curricular activities. The seriousness 
of this lack of participation in club activi- 
ties is indicated by the fact that 37 per cent 
of the 153 trainees reported this disadvan- 
tage. 

\ second disadvantage mentioned fre 
quently by coordinators and other business- 
education teachers was the decrease in en- 
rollment in advanced skill-building courses 
which necessitated dropping these courses 
from the curriculum. 

Other findings were those dealing with 
problems of supervision, organization and 
administration, and suggestions for im- 
provement, 

Based upon the implications of the study 
it is recommended that educators and busi- 
nessmen should aim for the improvement 
of personal traits and the improvement of 
human relations in the planning, administra- 
tion, and supervision of the cooperative 
programs. To further facilitate the train- 
ing of office occupations students, a con- 
stant and complete study of the employ- 
ment community should be made by the 
coordinator, important information concern- 
ing the student should be provided the em- 
ployer, and the administrators and coordi- 
nators should make every attempt to in- 
clude the cooperative student into the regu- 
jar school schedule. 
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A STUDY OF JOB PLACEMENT 
SERVICES FOR STUDENTS IN LARGE 
CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS... 


Ed. D. Study 
University of Colorado 


by MARGARET E. ANDREWS 
Consultant in Business Education and 
Placement 

Minneapolis Public Schools 


personal inter- 


a comprehensive 


Through a number of 
views, supplemented by 
questionnaire, 
uate job-placement services for students in 
all cities in the United States with popu 
lations between 400,000 and 800,000. Even 
though there is no program 
Which can be described as typiad, a num 
and procedures are quite 
respondents. 


an attempt was made to eval 


placement 


ber ot 
commonly 
will be 


practices 
reported by the 
These mentioned briefly. 

coordinated by 
who has 


Placement activities are 
an individual in the central office 
little special training 
other assigned duties beyond placement. He 
has no responsibility for Work Permits or 
Age Certificates. The placement service in 
the central oftice guidance 
parallel or to the 
other major educational services; it is not 


in guidance and has 


is subsidiary to 
service or Is subsidiary 
an unrelated service. The school counselors 
have responsibility for placement along with 
duties with no time for 
decentralized-centralized 
which 


other counseling 
field work. The 
ferm of placement service is used 
allows for coordination through the central 
office with actual placement by the schools. 

Special placement programs are developed 
needs of the community, but 
tl 


to meet the 
only during 
school placement 
the State Employment 
junior placement and minority group agen 
cies in the community. The school place 
ment service aids employers by giving them 
information cumulative records, 
through recommending students, and 
through cooperating in testing prog 
barred from re 


school year. The 
cooperates with 
and) with 


ie regular 


service 
Ser \ ice, 


from. the 


rams; 
however, employers are 
cruiting in the 


schools 


Cumulative records are available for 
placement use. School placement 
are not extended beyond the public 


bevond the first job after graduation. 


services 


scl Is 


orientation is given to stu- 
units in 
both 


given 


Pre-placement 
through 
classes, and through 


classes, special 
counseling by 
teachers and Credit is 
for work but it is usually restricted to the 
part-time work 


dents 
counselor 
cocperative programs. 

School placement services have developed 
policies of employment for stu- 
not developed uniform ma- 
assist in carrying on 
\dvisory commit 


city-wide 
dents but have 
terials and 
the placement program. 
tees to assist in matters concerning student 
employment have not been established. Fol 
low-up is not common in connection with 
any form of placement other than the co- 
operative part-time work programs. There- 
fore, little is known about student workers. 


forms to 


Placement activities influence the curricu- 
lum of the school system through meetings 
with department heads and through in- 
service training programs. School place- 
ment services recognize their cooperative 
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relationships as their greatest strength 
School placement 
lack of time 


relationships, and the lack of 


services recognize the 
and personnel, the lack of co- 
operative 
follow-up as 
Plans for the 
correct these weaknesses 

Recommendations for improved services, 
findings, 


greatest weaknesses. 


include an attempt to 


their 
future 


based on. these were made in the 


area of personnel needed, services needed, 

and community relationships needed 
Eprror’s Nore: limited 

copies of the complete Abstract 

thesis are available on request to 


vestigator. 


THE DEVELOPMENT AND CONSTRUC.- 
TION OF A WORKBOOK IN 
BUSINESS LAW... 


Ed. D. Dissertation 
New York University 


by RICHARD W. WILLING 
State Teachers College 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 


The purpose of this study was to develoy 
and construct a commercially 


accompany an 


acceptable 
workbook to existing 
secondary-school textbook in business law. 

In addition to the problem of providing 
for adequate correlation with the objectives 
and subject-matter content of the text- 
it was also necessary to establish re 
for deciding 
features and devices to be 
workbook. This latter was 
primarily through the coordination of the 
following three techniques: (1) an 
workbooks in business law to 
agreement with 


book, 
liable upon the various 
included in the 


accomplished 


means 


analysis 
of existing 
determine 


areas of apparent 


reference to various features and devices; 
(2) the construction and 
a questionnaire designed to elicit 
various fea 


and (3) an 


ration of 
business 
law teachers’ preferences for 
tures or stvles of workbooks; 
palvsis of the 
claimed for workbooks by 
subject, for the purpose of 
in the selection of those features 


vices that could best promote the more im- 


values and advantages 
writers on the 
further aiding 
and de- 


portant of these advantages. 
As a 


decision was 


result of the above procedure a 
basic made to construct the 
workbook to serve primarily the function 
of a study-motivating and instructional de- 
than merely as a measurement 
tool. Chief among the features that were 
thus included are the following: (1) illus- 
trations; (2) statements of objectives and 
purpose preceding each chapter or section; 
(3)*° interest-stimulating and thought-pro- 
vekimg pre-study exercises; (4) applica 
tions of legal principles to everyday situ 
ations likely to be of interest and impor 
tence to young people; (5) personalization 
of many of the problems and 
(6) liberal use of photostatic 
business and legal forms; (7) a large num- 
ber of problems based upon newspaper clip- 
pings in order to impart interest and a 
sense of timeliness to the study; (8) avoid- 
ance of too many exercises of a typical 
test-like nature; (9) vocabulary reviews 
in the form of crossword puzzles; and (10) 
optional exercises and projects to provide 
differentiated assign- 


vice rather 


exercises 


( if 


for the possibility of 
ments. 


TYPEWRITER 
TYPE CLEANER 


Pulls the dirt out 
of typewriter type 
rather than wash- 
ing it into the 
machine. 


Flatten the putty 
by pressing very 
N firmly. 
N 


Press it on all of 


putty 
upward to origi- 
nal pyramid shape 


USE BUD — IT’S THE 
MODERN WAY! 


* NO MESSY LIQUIDS to remove nail polish 
spot or spatter clothes. 


* NO HARMFUL FUMES to couse headaches 
or colds. 

To moke neot erasures—just touch the word 

to be erased, Bud will absorb the surplus ink. 

Then erose ond there will be no smeor. 


Special School Discounts. 
Teachers may write for samples. 
BUD TYPE CLEANER 


P.O. BOX 4644 
BALTIMORE 12,MARYLAND 


| | 
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TYPING DO'S 
AND DOPES 


Now Available: 


Posters 8 x 10 
for your 
Bulletin Boards 


EACH POSTER IN RED AND BLACK! 
FAULTY TYPING TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED 
WITH A TOUCH OF HUMOR 
Series of six posters includes the following: 

“Punchy Paul’’—(Listen for the Bell) 

“Glamorous Gertie’’—-(Trim those Nails) 

“Dreamy Dora” 

“Slap-Em Down Sue’’ 

Action) 
“‘Peepin (Eyes on Copy!) 


“More Tap—Less Yap 
This series of 6 Posters can be obtained for 


$1.00 by writing to: 
BUSINESS TEACHERS GUIDE 
POSTER VISUAL AIDS 
Dept. J Box 114 Conway, New Hampshire 


CHAMPIONS WRITE 


* A 16 mm sound, color film 15 min- 
utes), demonstrating shorthand writing 
by world champion writers and other 
outstanding reporters. Inspirational .. . 
informative, Produced by Gregg Pub- 
lishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. Submit your dates to- 
day. 


(Watch that Wrist 


RENTAL: $3.50 daily 
SPECIAL OFFER: $7.00 weekly 
Write Dept. F-12 


BUSINESS EDUCATION FILMS 


630 Ninth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 


CLEAR-VIEW 
COPYBOOK HOLDER 


For Full Sized Texts For Smaller Notebooks 
Designed by a business teacher and thor- 
oughly tested under classroom conditions for 
better efficiency. 


© Holds all sizes of top-bound book: 
e Attractive colors (green, brown, 
ert-metal gray, yellow} 
Smooth surface provides easy cleaning and 
harmonious appearance 
Constructed of long-lasting 
polystyrene plastic 
Relieves eye strain and tension 
accuracy and speed 
B''xll''xl"' size: fits al 
for easy storage 
Two convenient grooves provide a handy 
place for pens or pencil 
Will not "walk" off the desk 


ivory 


reinforced 
promotes 


desks and provide 


$2.00 eacn 
. $1.75 eact 
$1.60 each 
$1.50 eact 


i-!1 Copybook Holders 
12-48 Copybook Holders 
49-96 Copybook Holders 
97 and more ... 
3% sales tax added in California 
Prices, F.O.B. San Diego, California 


CLEAR-VIEW COMPANY 


2227 Fern St. San Diego 4, Calif. 
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Conducted by Anthony Lanza 


TEACHING AIDS 


Central High School, Valley Stream, L. |. 


AUDIO-VISUAL TECHNIQUES AND THE ORIENTATION PROGRAM 


Beginning students are entitled to a pre- 
view of the years of school ahead of them. 
They are anxious about their studies, their 
social life and their futures in general. To 
help ease the difficult adjustment that all 
beginners must make to a new school en- 
vironment, requires a reasonable amount of 
planning and foresight on the part of edu- 
cators who can recognize the benefits of a 
good orientation program. 


When to Plan 

Now, during the first weeks of the new 
school year is the time to begin to plan 
ways in which you can initiate your school’s 
first complete orientation program, or at 
least plan to bring new life to the time- 
worn routine of welcoming the freshmen. 
We are speaking here of planning for the 
1956-57 school year! 

Evaluate this year’s program (if you 
have one) in the light of what ‘it is intended 
to accomplish as compared to what the re- 
sults have been. Are the students bored? 
Are they addressed in the auditorium by 
a procession of teachers and administrators 
whose names they can’t remember and 
whose duties seem so remote from the in- 
terests of the uninitiated? Are the begin- 
ners provided with the kind of information 
that will keep them from meeting the dif- 
ficulties and embarrassing situation that 
plague new students ? 

Perhaps your orientation 
planned strictly as an academic guidance 
session in which students are informed of 
the specializations open to them. If that 
is so, have you been satisfied with dis- 
tributing lists of subject and credit require- 
ments and explaining them to the students ? 
Have you wondered at their inability to re- 
tain and make use of All this unfamiliar 
information? Now is the time to observe 
and evaluate critically the first impression 
you and your school have made on the 
youngsters to whom you will be devoting 
most of your working hours for years to 
come. Do not underestimate the impor- 
tance of that first impression. The effec- 
tiveness of the hours, days or weeks spent 
on the orientation program is reflected in 
the number of first-year dropouts; in the 
academic and social accomplishments of 
the freshmen; in the existence of that real, 
though sometimes intangible, quality we call 
school spirit. 


program is 


Who Does The Planning 
In the answer to the question, “Who does 
the planning?” lies the answer to what is 
wrong with so many school orientation pro- 


grams. It is customary for one of the 


school administrators to organize and ad- 
minister the program with the assistance 
of several teachers who have the assign- 
ment as just another “chore.” There is no 
need to dwell on the problems that kind of 
an arrangement creates; there is some jus- 
tification for dwelling on the fact that 
upperclassmen who have been in the school 
a year or more are superbly qualified to 
take part in the preparation of an orien- 
tation program. 

It makes little difference whether the 
program is under the supervision of the 
principal, the guidance counselors, depart- 
ment chairmen, homeroom teachers or spe- 
cial-interest club sponsors. The success of 
the undertaking depends on the ability of 
the organizer of the program to reach 
the students at their own level and the 
best way to do that is to seek and utilize 
the experience of those upperclassmen who 
have successfully adjusted to the school. 

If you are not satisfied with your school’s 
orientation program and feel the problem 
is much too large for you to handle right 
now, then you might consider a smaller 
program for the business department. You 
want your new business students to feel 
they “belong” to the school and to the 
department and the problem of communi- 
cating that desire to them is the crux of 
the orientation problem. Don’t try to solve 
it alone. Consider the business clubs, the 
audio-visual and photography clubs, the 
guidance counselors, the principal, the 
PTA, the businessmen of the community 
and finally, consider your own_ initiative 
and sincere desire to contribute to the pro- 
motion of an important schoolwide or 
departmental activity. 


What Should Be Planned 
The Filmed Program 


As yet, nothing has been invented that 
can telescope time and distance the way a 
motion picture does! You can bring to life 
today that field trip that was so success- 
ful last year. You may reintroduce the 
thrill of a typewriting champion’s visit to 
the school. The highlights of vears gone by 
can do much to inspire interest and ac- 
tion; can be an effective means for help- 
ing students to set their goals from the 
first day of school. It is encouraging for a 
new freshman to see on film that the up- 
perclassmen he admires so much was a timid 
beginner not many years before. The mar- 
vel of making the past live again can be 
the backbone of your orientation program. 
The & mm. motion picture cameras and 
projectors that are in wide use today for 
“home movies” are inexpensive to obtain, 
maintain and use for filming school ac- 
tivities. If your school already has a 16 
mm. camera, that it is likely that the quality 
of the filmed results will be worth the extra 
cost of using 16 instead of & mm, film. 
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In planning a film program of school ac- 
tivities, you will find that the nature of 
the medium assures that there will be wide 
interest in what you are attempting to do. 
This interest is good publicity for the 
school and can often be counted on to 
bring contributions to forward your efforts. 
PTA organizations are most generous in 
their support of school-activities films and 
your school administrators will not over- 
look the value of a good film for use at 
community gatherings, businessmen’s fune- 
tions, educational meetings and board of 
education 

Filming activities is not to be 
taken lightly for it is not a simple task 
Even after the equipment and film is ac 
quired there must be some technical skill 
and a great deal of time devoted to filming, 
reviewing and editing the footage. It is for 
this reason that the suggestion is made that 
assistance be requested from the audio 
visual or photography club. 

A remarkable boon to school-made_ films 
is the magnetic sound track that mav be 
attached to silent films and plaved back 
through special projectors or through stan- 
dard projectors provided with attachments 
for producing and playing back magnetic 
sound tracks. While such equipment would 
he ideal, it is possible to get a reasonably 
effective sound track for a silent film by 
using a tape recorder in conjunction with 
the moving picture projector. When this 
technique is used, it is best to have one 
narrator describing the action of the film 
for the dubbing-in of individual voices is 
virtually impossible. 


sessions, 


school 


Slide and Filmstrip Programs 


Though they are not likely to attract as 
much attention as motion pictures, still- 
projected pictures are a most effective 
means of communicating to the new. stu- 
dents every aspect of school life. Unlike 
the motion picture in that thev lack action, 
good still pictures will, nevertheless, carry 
a meaningful message. This is especially 
true if the pictures are presented with a 
carefully prepared narration. The words 
to accompany each picture must be brief 
and to the point for there is nothing as 
dull as looking at a still picture for long 
minutes while a distant voice drones on in 
the darkened room. The narration is so 
important that when vou think vou have 
developed a good one, it should be re- 
corded on tape, wire or disc so that it 
may be used again. Narrations like the 
pictures they accompany, should be planned 
for re-use. 

In the orientation 
much to be said in favor of individual 
35 mm. 2 x 2 slides over the motion 
picture or the filmstrip. When the motion 
picture has been shot, edited and assembled 
it is difficult and time-consuming to change 
the sequence of the film. The same is true 
of the filmstrip which is in a fixed sequence 
that can only be changed with much cut- 
ting and splicing. On the other hand, in- 
dividual slides may be arranged and rear- 
ranged to fit a particular audience or a 
particular narration. It is quite likely, for 
instance, that you would be interested in 
stressing certain aspects of school life 
fo new students in the business depart- 
ment while more general information 


program, there is 
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would be of interest to the whole freshman 
group. Intelligently photographed slides al- 
low for great flexibilit¥ that is not avail- 
able with motion pictures. 

To get the same desirable certainty of 
sequence with individual slides that we 
have learned to expect from a filmstrip, 
the use of a 2x2 slide magazine and auto- 
matic slide changer is recommended, The 
slides may be individually loaded into the 
magazine and then may be shown in a fixed 
sequence forever after. The newest slide 
projector on the market has a timer that 
allows you to set the exact time interval 
between the completely automatic changing 
of slides. 


Other Still Pictures 

Even if you lack the equipment, funds 
and experience necessary for motion pic- 
tures, filmstrips or slides, there is no rea- 
son to put off adding a “visual” touch to 
your orientation program. The combina- 
tion of a plain box camera and the time- 
honored opaque projector can still provide 
an excellent projected picture. Sound may 
be recorded for an opaque projector presen- 
tation as previously explained in connection 
with slides and filmstrips. 

The orientation program is not a one 
day affair. It should be a continuing proc- 
ess that assists and informs the students in 
advance of every new development in his 
school life. Having “old fashioned” non- 
transparent, box-camera still pictures dis- 
played on a bulletin board is still a valu- 
able means of communication between 
school and student. Compare the fleeting 
seconds one has to view an activity on mo- 
tion picture film to the unlimited time one 
may concentrate on the same activity as it 
is pictured on a bulletin board, and you 
will be reassured that effective audio-visual 
techniques do not require expensive equip- 
ment or a high degree of specialized skill. 


Audio Techniques 


Using sound alone for the orientation 
program is certainly not nearly as effective 
as pictures and sound combined. In fact, 
the weakest audio technique is probably the 
in-person or recorded speech; the most ef- 
fective is the dramatized or on-the-spot re- 
ccrding. A recorded interview that has 
captured in the voice of a student his en- 
thusiasm for his school is the kind of audio 
experience that has a telling effect in the 
orientation program. Recorded excerpts 
from a student council meeting will explain 
more in a few words about the function- 
ing of student government than will many 
unread pages in the school handbook. 


Conclusion | 

The audio-visual techniques you apply to 
your orientation program will largely de- 
pend on what the objectives of your pro- 
gram may be. In any case, it is best not 
to limit your efforts to one medium. Re- 
member, the group you hope to reach in 
1956-57 will be a conglomeration of young 
people of varied interest and abilities. 
Establish your objective now and plan for 
their needs by an alert appraisal of how 
vou can most easily assure their rapid ad- 
justment to life in their new school. Audio- 
visual techniques can help you to realize 
that objective. 


Don't let this happen 
in your classes! 


The best teacher alive can't teach type- 
writing the right way unless every pupil 
in the class SEES every demonstration! 
Here's where the KARLO Stand proves 
its superiority for modern “audio-visual” 
typewriting training. Its adjustable height 
(35" to 48") and free-rolling casters 
mean it can be arranged so EVERYONE 
can see without craning. It's sturdy and 
steady as a desk . . . all-metal base... 
hardwood top ... takes no more floor 
space than machine it supports, Send 
name and address today for full details to 
KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
34 lonia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MAUFACTURING COMPANY 
34 lonia Ave., S.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter 
Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. 
Thank you. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Two new instructional publications for 
the electric typewriter have been published 
recently by the Royal Typewriter Company, 
a division of Royal McBee, Inc. 

The Key To Relaxed Typing otters a 
typing guide for students and office typists 
in transferring easily from the manual to 
the electric typewriter. Electric Type- 
writing For The Classroom Teacher con- 
tains a complete teacher’s lesson plan for 
electric typewriter instruction, including 
transferring from manual to electric, train- 
ing a beginner on the electric, and trans- 
ferring from electric to manual. 

The booklets are the result of a long pro- 
gram of study and research to determine 
the most effective way to present the ma- 
terial for the benefit of student and teacher 
alike. They are available to typing classes, 
as well as to office training supervisors and 
office typists, through the School Depart- 
ment, Royal Typewriter Company, 2 Park 


Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


You can get a free copy of the pamphlet 
The Private Secretary and Her Job trom 
Northwestern University, The School of 
Commerce, Wieboldt Hall, 339 East Chi- 
cago Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


ail 


How to establish and operate an etfec- 
tive school newspaper at lowest cost is ex- 
plained to teachers in a 24-page booklet 
available from Ditto, Incorporated, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of duplicating machines 
and supplies. 

Titled Why and How To Publish a 
School Newspaper, the illustrated booklet 
covers all phases of school newspaper publi- 
cation, from financing the paper to writing 
news and feature stories. It points out that 
using a direct process (spirit) duplicator 
can reduce the cost of turning out a news- 
paper to 10 cents per hundred copies, mak- 
ing it possible for even a class of 50 pupils 
to have a paper. 

Specific topics include reasons for having 
a school publication, choosing the type of 
publication, naming the paper, selecting the 
staff, deciding what to print, producing the 
paper, making cartoons and _ illustrations, 
and selling advertising to students and mer- 
chants. Also included is a section on pub- 
lishing the school annual, and a bibliography 
of helpful books and pamphlets. 

Material in the booklet is based on in- 
formation supplied by George McClatchy, 
Orleans Elementary School, Orleans, 
Massachusetts, and Elizabeth B. Boudreau, 
publicity director, Boston Public Library 
System. 

Copies are available to teachers at no 
charge from Ditto, Incorporated, 2243 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago 12, Hl. 


\ model Letter Kit containing a 5-piece 
wall display and a complete Typing Teach- 
ers Manual with model letters in five type 
styles and five colors has recently been 
made available by Remington Rand Inc. 
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This kit helps teach five important typing 
subjects to students, judgment letter place- 
ment, letter most-used letter 
styles, executive type faces and even mar 
gins without hyphens. A wall picture guide 
of three letter sizes enables students to learn 
to set up letters easily and accurately with 
the same judgment, required in_ business, 
and eliminates complicated letter placement 


basic s1zes, 


formulas. 

The kit consists of a 
three dots, short, medium and long. let- 
ters, and the teachers manual. The dotted 
letterhead gives the student training in the 
proper starting point for the various size 
letters. The class decides, with the help of 
the teacher, whether the letter is short, 
medium or long, then starts the inside ad- 
dress at the appropriate dot. 

The letter styles are not only a guide 
for learning to judge letter placement by 
the simplified three dot method, but also 
display the three basic letter sizes, the 
most-used letter styles, Executive type 
faces, and good margins without hyphens. 

For a free copy of the Model Letter Kit 
contact the local Remington Rand Office 
or write Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

The newly revised booklet, Money Man- 
agement Children’s Spending, presents 
basic information on how to help children 
establish worthwhile goals in using money. 
It explains allowances and explores some 
of the problems of allowances, and covers 
the subjects of earning and saving money. 
The section on needs, desires and abilities 
of youngsters at various age levels should 
help all parents understand the money needs 
of their youngsters better. 

To make this booklet truly helpful, all 
facts were checked with authorities in the 
fields of child development, family rela- 
tions, psychology, education and home econ- 
omics. This booklet should prove popular 
with both parents and teachers. It also of- 
fers excellent discussion material for par- 
ent-teacher organizations, club and church 


letterhead with 


groups. 

Money Management—Children’s Spend- 
ing is available for ten cents, to cover mail- 
ing and handling costs, from the Consumer 
Education Department, Household Finance 
Corporation, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, [linois. 


An introduction to IBM 
policies and employment opportunities—is 
the subject of A Career For You In IBM, 
a new booklet being distributed upon re- 
quest by International Business Machines 
Corp. 

Described in the 28-page booklet are 
products of the company’s three general 
electric accounting equipment 
machines, 


its pre xlucts, 


divisions 
and electronic data processing 
electric and electronic time systems and de- 
vices, and electric typewriters and the 
many types of work done by IBM = em- 


ployees in producing, selling and maintain- 
ing these products 

Interesting tacts about career opportum- 
ties in all phases of the company’s opera- 
comprise the major portion of the 
Described in detail are positions 


tons 
booklet. 
in sales, research, development and produe- 
tion engineering, customer engineering, ap- 
plied science and manufacturing. Also out- 
lined are the many possibilities for good 
jobs in business administration positions 
within the company. 

Another section of the booklet is given 
to a break-down on IBM’s broad program 
of benefits and recreational facilities avail- 
able to employees. 

For a free copy of «1 Career For You 
In IBM, write to the Department of In- 
formation, International Business Machines 
Corp., 590 Madison Avenue, New York 


22, New York. , 


Three mimeographed workshop reports 
in bookkeeping, general business and cleri- 
cal practice have been prepared by work- 
shop groups in these areas and are ready 
for distribution to other interested persons. 
They are titled Procedures in Teaching 
Bookkeeping, Suggested Content and 
Teaching Procedures; Tentative Plan for 
Teaching General Business, and An An- 
alysis of Clerical Activities. 

These materials represent group research, 
group experience, and group thinking on 
In the first two, unit 
The analysis 


the topics involved. 
plans have been developed. 
of clerical activities resulted in the prepara- 
which extent to 
the clerical activities is 
which 


tion of lists show the 
which mastery of 
suggested; (2) the 
quaintanceship” with those activities is sug- 
gested; and (3) the importance of these 
clerical activities combined 


“mastery” and 


extent to *“ac- 


according to 

acquaintanceship re- 
sponses. 

These bookiets may be secured, in lim- 
ited supply, from Herbert A. Tonne, School 
of Education, New York University, Wash- 
ington Square, New York 3, N. Y. A print 


ing and mailing fee of $.25 is charged. 


single copies of Career 


“Accounting,” 


You can get 
Vonographs: “Retailing,” 
“Secretarial Work,” and “Business Man- 
agement,” by writing to the Director, 
School and College Relations, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 


With medical costs assuming growing 
importance in family budgets, Money Man- 
agement—Y our Health Dollar, published by 
the Consumer Education Department of 
Household Finance Corporation, provides 
a practical guide for stretching the medical 
dollar. A special section in the booklet 
gives up-to-date information on health and 
accident insurance—the various types of 
protection available, the kinds of agencies 
offering protection, and specific points to 
into when buying and maintaining 
policies. 

To obtain a copy of this booklet 
ten cents, to cover mailing and handling 
costs, to the Consumer Education Depart- 
ment, Household Finance Corporation, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Ilinois. 
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The School Where Futures Are Formed 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Serving the Valley Since 1891 


by the State 
Confer Degrees in Comm 
2209 ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 
Accounting, Business Administration, 
Secretarial and Office Machine Courses 
Bulletin on Request 
1217 Capitol Ave. Houston, Texas 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 


Medical, Civil Service Tutoring. 
128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 
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Catalogue on Request 
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BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
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Day and Evening Sessions 
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Professional Trainiag for Business since 1848 
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MINNESOTA School of Business 
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©. M. Correll, President 
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Business Administration 
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GOLDEY BEACOM 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Two-year curricula. Medical Secretarial, Executive 
Secretarial, Business Adm. A. A. DEGREE DORMS 
Well-known WORK-STUDY PLANS, Study and work 
in Chemical Capital of America. 

Tenth and Jefferson Streets, Wilmington, Delawaré 


Dr. Jay W. Miller, President 
Ask for Illustrated Bulletin 


PLATT COLLEGE 
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Since 1894 
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A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
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and Secretarial Courses 
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HUSSON College 
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Education (for teachers). 

Terminal courses of one and two years’ duration. 
C. H. Husson, President 

Bangor Maine 

Catalogue on request 
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State Approved 
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L. R. Stone, President 
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220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
M. E. DAVENPORT, President 
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Do you that ? 


Conducted by Mae Walker 
Evansville College 
Evansville, Indiana 


In 1850 machine power did 6 per cent of 
our work; in 1955 machines do 95 per cent. 


You may secure information about the 
new Autoscript by writing to Pengad Com- 
panies, Bayonne, New Jersey. It elimi- 
nates the use of carbon paper when placed 
in direct contact in back of the original 
copy sheet. It costs little more than ordi- 


nary copy paper. 


A. battery-operated magnetic tape re- 
corder, built into an average-sized leather 
briefcase, weighing less than 12 Ibs., 1s 
being marketed by Manhattan’s Amplifier 
Corporation of America. The recorder is 
operated by touching a combination lock 
and switch. The makers claim it can pick 
up whispers at 12 ft., ordinary speech at 
100 ft., and that it can record for 1% 


New colors in office equipment include 
blond tan, Nile green, coral rose, tropic 
ivory, and horizon. The secretary may 


now choose typewriters to match eyes, and 
clothes to harmonize with office furniture. 


Burroughs Corporation has developed a 
process for printing the calculations of 
“electronic brains” at the rate of 5,000 
characters a second, according to Dr. Her- 
man Epstein of Burroughs Research Cen- 
ter. The fastest high speed printer previ- 
ously announced prints about 1,300 charac- 
ters a second. The “brains” themselves 
calculate at the rate of 56,000 decimal 
digits a second. 


hours. 


That over half of Americans traveling 
abroad in 1953-54 came from five states: 
New York, California, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and. Illinois, usually in that order. 
Personal business was the reason for most 
trips abroad, but pleasure ran a close sec- 
ond. Commercial business, though third, 
was far behind; and employment abroad, 
with 5 per cent, ranked fourth. 


The biggest paper problem in Washing- 
ton is mail. Each working day, Govern- 
ment’s typewriters and duplicating ma- 
chines do 4 million letters at the rate of 
139 a minute, making 1 billion in a year’s 
time. Average cost of a letter is $1. 


Payments by life insurance companies to 
families in the United States are fast ap- 
proaching the five billion dollar mark. 
Tust under 60 per cent of payments go to 
living policy holders, including policy divi- 
dends, surrender values of discontinued 
policies, and contractual benefits of annui- 
ties, disability payments, and matured en- 
dowments. 
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A. $2,250,000, six-story office building, 
mounted on a turntable so it will always 
be facing the sun, is slated to be erected 
in Grand Junction, Colorado. 


Harry A. Wylie of the Wylie-Smith 
Corporation of San Francisco is the in- 
ventor of a machine that gives greater 
speed and accuracy at lower costs. An 
accountant and former revenue agent, he 
has incorporated the special charts for 
computing the deductions of withholding 
tax, state unemployment insurance, and 
Social Security on 20-foot rolls that rotate 
inside the machine at the turn of a knob. 
3y knowing the number of hours worked, 
the pay rate, and the number of depend- 
ents, a series of manipulations of the 
knobs will give the operator the gross pay, 
deductions, and net pay. 


Concern and study is being given to con- 
servation of water supply throughout the 
nation. Every person in the United States 
now consumes about 100 gallons a day do- 
mestically in addition to the 80 billion gal- 
lons used by industry, the 80 billion gal- 
lons used by agriculture, and the trillion 
gallons used each day to produce electric 
power through the nation. 


As a result of a survey by Records En- 
gineering, Inc., Postmaster General Sum- 
merfield has found he can dispose of 
enough postal records to make a paper 
pile 22 miles high. More than 340 million 
used standard postal money order forms 
will be destroyed—those that have been on 
file for more than two years—and_ this 
will free an estimated 7,500 square feet of 
space in Post Offices and other postal in- 
stallations throughout the nation plus 
$60,000 in released equipment. 

Trig-A-Tape is a new, one-hand oper- 
ated portable printer, simultaneously print- 
ing and attaching price labels. It uses 
tape rolls of adhesive labels or it will 
print directly on merchandise. Further in- 
formation will be supplied by Goldsmith 
Brothers, 77 Nassau Street, New York 8. 


A thermoplastic film sprayed on the ex- 
terior of the window and sash will filter 
out up to 95 per cent of ultraviolet rays 
and approximately 80 per cent of infrared 
transmission—taking the glare out of the 
worker’s eyes, according to Office E.recu- 


tive. 

Models at a New York school for model- 
ing now improve their posture by walking 
with portable typewriters on their heads 
instead of books! 


Despite machines, from automatic files 
to automatic thinking, the human worker 
is still in great demand, according to the 
U. S. Department of Labor. 


SHORTHAND 
TEACHERS! 


(> 


NOW you can dictate any ey 


reading material, at any 
word rate per minute, with positive, 
precise pacing, line by line with the 


MODEL B ELECTRIC 


AVR RATEOMETER 


Easy to use 
© Convenient, compact 
¢ Sturdy and durable 
© Electric clock 
accuracy 
© Low cost 


Guaranteed 


The Move: B Rateometer has the same fea- 
tures as the regular Rateometer (higher 
speed range) used coast-to-coast for im- 
provement of silent reading. 

Complete with clear and opaque shutters, 
manual and carry-case carton $35.00 
5 to 9 units, each $31.50 10 or more, each $29.75 
FREE CIRCULAR 
Write today for free circular describing 

RATEOMETER and the Eye-Span Trainer. 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


531 S. Plymouth Ct. Dept. JB510 Chicago 5 


| SPIRIT 
DUPLICATORS 


CAN DO SO MUCH 
FOR YOU! 


Electric or 
Manual 
Models 
Available 


Heyer Conquerors print hundreds of 
sharp, clean copies of anything typed, 
written or drawn...in solittle time, with 
so little effort, at such low cost. Sales 
Letters, Bulletins, Forms, etc., in up to 5 
colors at once simply flow from 
these duplicators. They ‘‘Always 
Make a Good Impression." 
FRE BOOKLET TELLS 

E HOW AND WHY Mail Coupon Today! 


THE CORPORATION 
1839 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, II! 
| Please send free booklet on the Conquerors and 
1 complete details. 


| Name 
Schooi 
Address 
City State 
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A Salute To... 

Dean Courtney C. Brown oi the 
Graduate School of Business at Colum- 
bia University who received an award 
for distinguished service from the Dart- 
mouth Club of New York. 


E. O. Fenton, president of the 
American Institute of Des 
Moines, lowa, who was given an award 
by the Disabled American Veterans for 
his work in helping handicapped veter- 
ans. 


Business, 


Paul S. Lomax, retiring chairman 
of the Department of Business Educa- 
tion at the New York University School 
ot Education, who was honored by the 
school’s alumni association with a special 
citation for his 31 years of service to 
New York University. 


... Mary B. Peirce, Principal Emeritus 
of Peirce School of Business Administra- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania who 
was presented an award as the oldest 
living business educator at the annual 
commencement exercises of her school. 


Marie E. Reynolds, chairman of 
the commercial department at Johnson 
City (New York) High School, who was 
honored recently by the National Office 
Management Association as the 1955 
“Business Teacher of the Year”. 


American Education Week 

The 35th annual observance of Ameri- 
can Education Week will be held Novem- 
ber 6-12. The week will be sponsored by 
the NEA, the American Legion, the 
United States Office of Education, and the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. The general theme will be: “Schools 

Your Investment in America.” 


Appointments to CPS Institute i 
The National Secretaries Association 
(International), sponsors of the CPS 
Certified Professional Secretary—examina- 
tion, has announced the appointment of 


seven new members to the Institute for 
Certifying Secretaries. 

Composed of top representatives from 
business, education secretarial fields, 


the Institute was formed by The National 
Secretaries Association in 1950. Its chief 
function is to supervise and develop the 
CPS examination which is held annually 
in colleges and universities throughout the 
United 
retaryship on a professional level. The In 


States and is aimed at placing sec- 


which is composed of 20 members 


stitute 
appointed tor a term of three vears, is 


eaded by a Dean, Ruth Anderson of 
North Texas State College, Denton, Texas 
e two new members representing edu 
e D the Chandler, Department 
siness) Edueation, Svracuse Unive 
i Ernestine D Idson, S 
i Unive 


With the Equipment Companies 

The election of L. C. Stowell as Chair- 
man ot the Board of Underwood Cor- 
poration and Fred M. Farwell as [’resi- 
dent was announced recently. Chairman 
of the Board P, D. Wagoner, who made 
the announcement of the changes in 
executive management, will continue to 
serve actively as Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive :Committee, a member of the 
Finance Committee and as a Director. 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
trustees of Dartmouth College, Kenneth 
M. Henderson, president of Ditto, Inc., 
was appointed chairman of the board of 
overseers of Dartmouth’s Amos Tuck 
School of Business Administration. 


With The Book Publishers 


N. Mae Sawyer, director of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Records Administra- 
tion and the filing expert who developed 
the famous Remington Rand program ot 
filing-instruction materials, now pub- 
lished in a new program by the Gregg 
Publishing Division of the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, has joined the Gregy 
staff as its filing-instruction specialist. 
She was associated with Remington 
Rand for 37 years, starting as director 
of the Boston School of Filing. Shortly 
thereafter, she was named director of 
the American Institute of Filing which 
later became the American Institute of 
Records Administration. 


The home office, plant, and warehouse 
of South-Western Publishing Company 
have been moved into a new building at 
5101 Madison Road, Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 
Eight years ago the Company moved 
into a downtown building which was re- 
modeled and was soon outgrown. The 
new building is necessary to take care of 
the rapidly increasing business of this 
company and provide about 50 per cent 
expansion of former facilities, with addi- 
tional ground for future expansion as 


needed. 


RECENT DEATHS 


Lindley H. Dennis, executive secretary 
of the American Vocational Association 
for seventeen died in August at 
the age of 74 

A. H. Forkner, president of Modesto 
Business College, Modesto, California, 
died this summer 

Eva M. Jessup, business teacher and 
Angeles, California, 


administrator in Los 
passed away recently after a long illness 
J. I. Kinman, founder of Kinman 
Business University in Spokane, Wash 
ington, and head of that school for many 
vears, died suddenly on August 8 at 
anta Barbara, i 
Hiram N. Rasley, ex: 


B ( ege, Boston, died 1 


hfornia 


utive vice-pres 


wit il ness of more thar 


Business School Accrediting 
Commission Meets 

At a recent meeting of the Accrediting 
Commission for Business Schools the elas- 
sifications of accredited were 
changed. The eight classifications of busi- 
were reduced to four: one 
two-year business 
business, and 


schools 


ness schools 
year business 
schools, junior colleges of 
specialized colleges of business (four-year 


scl Is, 


schools). 

Jay W. Miller, president of Goldey Bea- 
com School of Business, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, was elected chairman of the Com- 
Ben H. Hen- 


thorn, president of the Kansas City Col- 


mission for the next year. 
lege of Commerce, Kansas City, Missouri, 
was chosen vice-chairman and James k. 
Kincaid, president of the Miller School of 


Business, Cincinnati, Ohio, elected 
treasurer. 
New members of the Commission are 


J.) William Wilmington, 
Delaware; Dwayne New York 
City; and R. D. Matthews, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Other mem- 
bers of the Commission are: H. O. Balls, 
Nashville Business College, Nashville, Ten 
Blackwood, Blackwood Col- 


Harrison, Jr., 
Orton, 


nessee; C. I. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Mckee 
State 


Bruce Gates, 


lege, 
Fisk, Division of 
College, Fresno, California; 
Gates College, Waterloo, lowa; J. Andrew 
Holley, School of Education, Oklahoma A 
and M. Stillwater, Oklahoma; 
James Kk. Kincaid, Miller School of Busi 
ness, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Business, Fresno 


Colle ge, 


Plans were made at the meeting for a 
workshop for accredited schools to be held 
in Chicago on November 5, under the lead- 
ership of John R. Humphreys, Humphreys 


College, Stockton, California. 


Pi Omega Pi Installs New Chapters 


Gamma Psi Chapter of Pi Omega V1, 


national honorary Fraternity in’ business 
education, was recently installed at Appala 
chian State Teachers College, Boone, North 


Audrey V. 


tional organizer, in charge of the installa 


Carolina, with Dempsey, na 


tion service. She was assisted by Lena C 
Ellis of Fast 
bers of the business education faculty at 


Carolina College and mem 
Appalachian State Teachers College. Ros 
coe J. Allen is sponsor of the new chapter. 
James T. Thompson, head of the Business 
Education Department of Appalachian 
State Teachers College, was initiated as an 
honorary member. 

Gamma Omega Chapter of Pi Omega Pi 


was installed at The University of Texas, 


Austin, early this summer. Mrs. Ardath 
Stedman, of North Texas State lle ge, 
Denton, Texas, National Secretary - His 
torian of Pi Omega Pi, was in charee ot 
the installation service. She was assisted 
by four members of Eta Chapter ot 
Omega Pi from Nor lex State 
le Faborn ead of e Diy 
Busine Peache ait it The | 
vet Nal Pons ( 


Peter L. Agnew has been made chair- 
man of the Department of Business Edu- 
cation at New York University. He has 
been a member of the Department sincc 
1931. Since 1948 he has served as as 
sistant dean in the School of Education 
Dr. Agnew is an author of many suc 
cessiul publications in the field of busi- 
ness education, has written extensively 
for magazines, and has appeared on 
many professional programs and_ lec- 
tured in many universities. He is a 
former associate editor of the Journal of 
Business /-ducation. 

George W. Anderson has been ap- 
pointed director of courses in business 
education at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. He was a member of the staff 
of the Department of Business Educa- 
tion before accepting the present ap- 
pointment. 

Donovan R. Armstrong, former State 
Supervisor of Distributive Education in 
Louisiana, has joined the USOE Voca- 
tional Education Program 
Specialist for Distributive Education. 

Leanore M. Coard, former head of the 
commercial department at Patterson 
Park Jumior-Senior High School 43 in 
Baltimore, has been made vice-principal 
of Mergenthaler Vocational-Technical 
High School 410 in that city. 

George J. Eberhart, a member of the 
Business Education Department staff at 
Indiana State College, Terre Haute, has 
been promoted to full professor 

E. Dana Gibson, Business Education 
Department, San Diego State College, 
San Diego, California, is on sabbatical 
leave this vear and is on a trip around 
the world. 

Joseph Gruber, a member of the New 
York City school system since 1938, has 
been appofnted Director of Business 
Education for the City of New York. He 
has been serving as acting director of 
the city’s 1,100 business teachers, or- 
ganized under 110 department chairmen 
in 70 high schools. ‘ 

Russell J. Hosler has been made 
chairman of the Department of Educa- 
tion of the University of Wisconsin for 
this school vear. He is head of the Busi- 
ness Education Department at the Uni- 
versity. 

Henry Jellinek, former vice-principal 
at Central Evening High School in 


Division as 


APPOINTMENTS, CHANGES, AND PROMOTIONS 


Newark, New been made 
head of the business education depart 
ment at Weequahic High School in that 
city. 

Merrill Kalb lias been made 
head of the commercial department at 
Patterson Park High 
School 43 in Baltimore, Maryland 

Leo S. Miller has returned to Indiana 
Central College, Indianapolis, as busi 
manager. He left Indiana Central 
College in 1953 to join the staff of the 
Demonstration School of Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

Donald J. D. Mulkerne has been pro- 
moted to associate professor of business 
education at New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany. 

Louis C. Nanassy has been promoted 
to the rank of full professor at the New 
Jersey State Teachers College at Pater- 


Jersey, has 


acting 


Junior-Senior 


ness 


son. 

Howard Nelson, a former member on 
the staff of Pace College, New York 
City, has been made associate professor 
on the faculty of Northern Illinois State 
‘Teachers College 

Julius Nelson is now teaching type- 
writing in Patterson Park High School, 
Baltimore, Maryland. He is the sponsor 
of the Annual Typewriter Art Contest. 

Robert A. Nelson, co-ordinator of 
business education for Contra Costa 
Junior College District in California, 
has been made sales training supervisor 
of the Columbia-Geneva Division of the 
United States Steel Corporation 

LeRoy Allen Pemberton, a graduate 
of Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, has joined the business educa- 
tion staff at San Diego State College, 
San Diego, California. 

Zenobia Tye has resigned her teach- 
ing position at Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana, to join the busi- 
ness education staff at Florida State Col- 
lege, Tallahassee. 

Mae Walker, a member of the faculty 
at Catawba College, Salisbury, North 
Carolina for the past two years has been 
made associate professor of secretarial 
science at Evansville College, Evansville, 
Indiana. Before going to Catawba Col- 
lege she was acting head of the Depart- 
ment of Business at Huntington College, 
Huntington, Indiana. Miss Walker is a 
member of the editorial staff of the 
Journal of Business [:ducation. 


DOCTORATES 


Mrs. Mary Brower Canfield, Univers- 
itv of Tcledo, Toledo, Ohio. Ed.D. de- 
gree from New York University. 

Richard §S. Dale, Highlands Univers- 
ity, Las Vegas, New Mexico. Ed.D. de- 
gree from New York University. 

Donald R. Danskin, Bethany-Nazarene 
College, Bethany, Oklahoma. Ed.D. de- 
gree from University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man. 

Robert Lee Ferguson, Western Illinois 
State College, Macomb, Illinois. Ed.D. 
degree from New York University. 

Larzette G. Hale, Clark College, At- 
lanta, Georgia. Doctor of Philosophy de- 
gree from the University of Wisconsin. 
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Martha F. Hill, Ferris Institute, Big 
Rapids, Michigan. Ed.D. degree from 
the University of Kentucky. 

William C. Himstreet, University of 
Southern California. Ed.D. degree from 
the University of Southern California. 

Nelda R. Lawrence, University of 
Houston, Houston, Texas. Ed.D. degree 
from the University of Houston. 

Esby Clinton McGill, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 
Ed.D. degree from New York Univers- 
ity. 

James Ralph Reed, Central State Col- 
lege, Edmond, Oklahoma, Ed.D. degree 
from the University of Oklahoma. 


RESIGNATIONS AND RETIREMENTS 
Clyde I. Blanchard has resigned from 


the faculty of the University of Tulsa 


devote full time to his 


and will office 


management consultation business 


Tulsa 


The retirement of Alta J. Day as as 
sistant professor of business education 
at Illinois State Normal University was 
announced recently. She taught at Iili- 
nois State Normal University since 1928, 


D. D. Lessenberry has resigned from 
the position of director of courses in 
business education at the University of 
Pittsburgh. Dr. Lessenberry organized 
the Department in 1930 and has acted as 
director since that time. He will remain 
as professor of education and will con 
tinue to teach courses in business educa- 
tion at the graduate level. 


Paul S. Lomax, chairman of the De- 
partment of Business Education at New 
York University since 1928 has retired 
as chairman of the Department. He will 
continue to teach in the department ona 
half-time basis. Dr. Lomax has exerted 
tremendous influence on business educa 
tion since he first started teaching in 
1908. He will continue as one of the 
Advisory Editors of the 
Business E-ducation. 


Journal 


Cecil Puckett has resigned as dean of 
the University of Denver College of 
Business Administration to become vice- 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Kansas City. He joined the faculty 
of Denver University in 1937 and was 
appointed dean in 1948. 


COLLEGE DEANS 


Theodore H. Cutler has been ap- 
pointed dean of the University of Den- 
ver College of Business Administration. 
He has been a member of the faculty of 
the Business School since 1934 and since 
1949 he has been Professor of Industrial 
Psychology and Management and Chair- 
man of the Division of Production and 
General Management at the University 
of Denver. 


Clarence Arthur Kulp has been named 
dean of the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce at the University of 
Pennsylvania, America’s oldest collegiate 
school of business and public administra- 
tion. Dr. Kulp has taught at the Whar- 
ton School since 1919, has been a pro- 
fessor of insurance since 1928 and has 
been chairman of the Department of In- 
surance since 1952. 


Thomas L. Norton, former dean of 
the Bernard M. Baruch School of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration at the 
City College of New York, has been 
made professor of management and dean 
of the New York University School of 
Commerce, Accounts, and Finance. 


Fordham University, New York, New 
York, has announced the appointment of 
Louis M. Spadaro as assistant dean of 
its School of Business. He will be in 
supervision of operational detail in the 
School's City Hall Division. 
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Pictures the News 


Lois Corbeil N. Mae Sawyer 
Heads Associated Exhibitors of NEA Gregg Filing-Instructor Specialist 
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Joseph Gruber 
N. Y. City Business 
Education Director 


Marie E. Reynolds, Johnson City, New York (left) receiving the NOMA "Business Teacher of the Year" Award from 
Irene Place, chairman of NOMA's National Educational Programs Committee at the NOMA Conference, in Toront 


Clyde |. Blanchard 


Mountain-Plains Association President 


E. C. McGill 
President of UBEA 
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Qualify them for 


more rapid placement 


“Give Your’ and promotion 
’ pupils These Give your pupils a practical ‘‘Working 


Knowledge” of business machines and cost 
5S EXTRA cutting paperwork methods. By training them 
as DITTO operators, they can be more 

Trainin 2 Ai ds“ quickly placed and will be more certain to 
progress. Then, too, prior knowledge of 


methods and business applications encourages 
the new employee to advance worthwhile 
suggestions that can mean faster promotion. 
These five tested aids for practical business 
training developed by DITTO expressly for 
you and endorsed by the Foundation for 
Business Education are rapidly becoming a 
‘‘must’’ in business training. 


“LEARNING HOW TO USE THE DITTO D-10”... 
A five-lesson self-teaching manual. Enables below average students 
to learn operation of the D-10 machine as used in today’s business. 


“AMERICAN BUSINESS DEPENDS ON COPIES”... 
Manual of dictation material, complete with normal interruptions and | 
distractions. Also contains checking and straight-timed dictation 
material. 


“HOW TO OPERATE THE DITTO D-10"... 
A beautifully illustrated, step-by-step instruction wall chart. Enables 
any student to produce good copies on first trial. 


“WHAT EVERY TYPIST SHOULD KNOW 

ABOUT COPIES IN OFFICE WORK”... 

A four-page piece with a pre-counted one, five and ten minute typing 
speed and accuracy test, and rough typed material for putting into 
final form 


LETTERHEAD AND BILLHEAD MASTERS... 

4 Letterhead and 2 Billhead designs pre-printed on DITTO Master- 
sheets ready for reproduction of up to 300 or more copies, as needed 
for student practice in typing letters and invoices. 


Hy 


DITTO, 2236 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, UI. 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, please send me: 
) American Business Depends on Copies 
() What Every Typist Should Know About Copies in Office Work 
C) Learning How To Use The DITTO D-10 
() How to Operate DITTO D-10 (Illustrated Wall Chart) 
() Letterhead and Billhead Masters 
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City__ 
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tons 


UBEA 


C. McGill, head of the Department of 
Business Education, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, was elected president of 
the United Business Education Association, 
an NEA department, at the annual meeting 
in Chicago. Dr. McGill has served on the 
National Council for Education 
representing the Mountain-Plains Region, 
as national membership chairman and. vice- 
president during the past vear, and as presi- 
dent of the National Association of Busi- 
ness Teacher-Training Institutions. 

Theodore Yerian, head of the Department 
of Business Education, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, was named vice president 
and National Membership Chairman. He is 
a past president of the Western Business 
Education Association. Dorothy Travis, 
University of North Dakota and Central 
High School, Grand Forks, was re-elected 
treasurer. She is vice president of the 
Mountain-Plains Business Education Asso- 


Business 


ciation 

National Council 
mail ballot for three-year terms include: 
Eastern Region, Frances) Doub North, 
Western High School, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Southern Region, Frank M. Hern- 
don, Mississippi State College for Women, 
Columbus; Central Region, Fred Archer, 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minne- 
sota; Mowntain-Plains Region, Kenneth 
Hansen, Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation, Greeley; and [l’estern Region, S. 
Joseph DeBrum, San Francisco State Col- 
San Francisco, California. 


members elected by 


lege, 


Blanchard Heads Mountain-Plains Group 


The Mountain-Plains Business Education 
Association elected Clyde I. Blanchard of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma president at the June con- 
vention in Denver. Dorothy Travis, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota was named vice presi- 
dent and Ruben Dumler, Winfield, Kan- 
sas, was re-elected treasurer. Agnes Kin- 
ney, Denver, Colorado was elected ex- 
ecutive secretary for a three-year term. 

The convention city for 1956 will be 
Wichita, Kansas. Faye Ricketts, 
Wichita, was elected general convention 
chairman and Gerald A. Porter, Norman, 
Oklahoma, was named program chairman. 


Canadian Association Elects 

At the July meeting of the Canadian 
Business Schools Association M, C. Bar- 
nett, Oshawa Business College, Oshawa, 
Ontario was re-elected president. Other 
officers are: Executive vice-president, Har- 
old) Metzler, Metzler Business School, 
Kingston, Ontario; vice-president, C. P. 
Wells, Guelph, Ontario; secretary-treas- 
urer, Alma Mills; Hamilton, Ontario; 
statistician and examination secretary, Miss 
B. Tunks 

William King is chairman of the mem- 
bership committee, Joseph Ray is chairman 
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publicity, and C. P. 
research and educa 


ot advertising and 
Wells is chairman of 
tional standards. 


CBEA-Mid-West Unit 

Sister Mary Therese, O.S.F., Madonna 
High School, Aurora, Hlinois, and former 
secretary of the Mid-West Unit, Catholic 
Business Education Association, has been 
elected the first woman president of the 
group. Sister Therese, author of Encycli- 
cal) Metation and prominent — lecturer, 
teaches at the Catholic University of 
America summer sessions in business edu- 


cation. She will preside over the largest 
unit of the association for the next two 
years, 


Reverend Charles B. Aziere, O.S.B., St. 
Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas, was 
elected co-chairman and Sister M. Alexius, 


O.P., Cathedral High School, Omaha, 
Nebraska, was re-elected treasurer of the 
unit. Sister Helen Marie, P.B.V.M., St. 


Patrick’s High School, Waukon, lowa, was 
elected secretary of the Association. 
Retiring chairman, Brother James Luke, 
F.S.C.,, St. Mary's College, Winona, joins 
the Executive Board as an ex-officio mem- 
ber. Sister Mary Immaculata, R.S.M., Mt. 
Mercy Junior College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 


and Sister Joseph Marie, C.S.J., Mary- 
mount College, Salina, Kansas, were re- 
elected Board members. Brother Tames 


McCaffrey, S.M., Chaminade College, 
Clayton, Missouri, was elected a new mem- 
ber of the Executive Board. All appoint- 
ments are for two years. 


Pi Rho Zeta Officers 


Morris S. Pierson of Kinman Business 
University, Spokane, Washington, is the 
new Governor General of Pi Rho Zeta In- 
ternational, sponsored by American Associ- 
ation of Commercial Colleges. Robert E. 
Falkner, president of Pi Rho Zeta for the 
past two years, was renamed to that post. 
He, likewise, is with Kinman Business 
University. 


Theta Alpha Delta 


In 1940 Theta Alpha Delta of Los An- 
geles, California, was organized to create 
a friendly relationship among the women 
business teachers of the Los Angeles city 
high and junior colleges. This 
group was designated as Alpha chapter, the 
purpose of which was to encourage out- 
standing university women. students of 
business education in their career as teach- 
ers in the business field. Later a chapter 
was organized to include the business teach- 
ers of the San Francisco Bay area and 
another chapter waS organized for business 
teachers of Southern California in districts 
around Los Angeles. In May of 1953 it 
was decided to nationalize the organization. 

At the recent national convention in San 
Diego, California, Jessie Gustafson, Los 
Angeles State College, was elected presi- 


schools 
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Jensen, 


eleanor 


dent. Other officers are 


first vice president; Clara McCluskey, sec 


ond vice president; Mrs. Cora Warner, 
secretary; Henrietta Martin, treasurer; 
Mrs. Blanche Hagopian, historian; Mrs 


Toma Tyler, national organizer 


Central Region UBEA 


A Central Region of the United 
ness Education Association, comprising the 
states of Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio and? Wisconsin, 
has been activated. 

Officers for the 
chairman ; 
Fred 


Busi 


first year are: Lloyd 
Mearl R. Guthrie, 
Archer, secretary 


Douglas, 
vice-chairman ; 
treasurer. 

The first meeting of the CRUBEA will 
connection with the Towa Business 
Education Association on November 4 
The Governing Board of the group will 
meet each year in the spring and fall at 
the eight state business education 


meetings. 


be in 


one of 


SBEA 

The theme of the annual convention of 
the Southern Education Associa 
tion, to be held at the Soreno Hotel in St. 


Business 


Petersburg, Florida, November 24-26, is 
“Better Business Education Through Im- 
proved Instruction.” Hamden L. Forkner, 


Teachers College, Columbia University will 
deliver the keynote address at the Fellow- 
ship Dinner on Thursday evening. Robert 
Slaughter, Gregg Publishing Division, Me 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., will be the 
banquet speaker on Friday night. 

The convention officially opens with a re- 
ception given by the Executive Board 
Thursday afternoon. The first general ses- 
sion is scheduled for Friday morning, with 
the following speakers: Charles E. Davis, 
superintendent of Henrico County Schools, 
Richmond, Virginia; John Rowe, Northern 
Hlinois State Teachers College, DeKalb; 
W. C. Gill, office manager, Douglas Air- 
craft Company, Inc., Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

There will be divisional meetings on Fri- 
day morning for secondary schools, private 
business schools, junior colleges, and col- 
leges and universities. Friday afternoon 
will be devoted to sectional meetings on 
basic business, clerical practice, administra- 
tion and supervision, bookkeeping and ac- 
counting, and secretarial subjects. 

Groups will gather Saturday morning to 
discuss such subjects as “Using Audio- 
Visual Aids in Business Teaching,” “Using 
New Curriculum Patterns Business 
Teaching,” “Using Special Techniques to 
Help the Slow Learner in Business Teach- 
ing,” “Using Guidance and Evaluation Tech- 
niques in Business Teaching,” “Using the 
Business Teacher Education Institution to 
Help the In-Service Teacher.” Later in 
the morning Gladys Johnson, first vice- 
president of the association, will preside 
over the general session. The convention 
will close with a business taeeting. 

Vernon A. Musselman of the University 
of Kentucky, is president of the association. 
Tod ©. Dravis and John Hudson of Boca 
Ciega High School, Gulfport, Florida are 
co-chairmen of the local committee. 


NACBS 

The Annual Ccouvention of the National 
Association and Council of Bus. 
Schools is scheduled for Chicago at th 
La Salle Hotel on November 2 5 

This vear’s convention theme is “What's 


\head for the Next Ten Years?” This 
theme will be explored and developed by 
panel discussions on the problems involved 
in management, teacher training and utiliza 
tion, the proper operation of schools, and 
organization under the following headings 

“Management Looks Ahead—You've Got 
to Have Heart!” 

“Teachers, Textbooks, and Techniques 
To Have and To Hold!” 

“Edueation for the Atomic Age” 

“When Good Fellows Get Together!” 

NACBS President Harold B. Post will 
open the convention at 7:30 p.m., Novem- 
ber 2, and will preside at the business ses- 
sions. For consideration will be amend- 
ments to the Constitution, dues structure, 
the code of ethics, and a convention sched 
ule for the next five vears. 

Speakers include C. D. “Kick” Rohlffs, 
president of Nettleton Commercial College, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, and Rice H 
Kello, vice president of Lockyear’s Busi 
ness College, Evansville, Indiana. 

Thursday evening from 5 p.m. to 10 p.m 
is designated as Allied Members Night, 
and the representatives of a number of 
member firms will participate in a discus 
sion at the Friday luncheon meeting, en- 
titled “Professional Education—Opportu- 
nity and Obligation.” 

The convention will be preceded by a 
meeting of the Board beginning at 10 a.n 
on Wednesday, November 2, and will be 
followed on Saturday, November 5, by an 
\cereditation Workshop under the direction 
of John R. Humphreys, president of Hum- 
phreys College, Stockton, California, and 
a meeting of the Accrediting Commission 


for Business Schools. 


AACC 

The American Association of Commer- 
cial Colleges with a membership of about 
12 schools, located throughout the United 
States, and nineteen schools in ten foreign 
countries, will again hold their annual meet- 
ing in conjunction with the Southwestern 
Private Commercial Schools Association in 
New Orleans, Louisiana, November 25-26. 

The officers of the American Association 
of Commercial Colleges are: president, 
IE. G. Auerswald, Auerswald Accounting 
and Secretarial School, Seattle, Washing- 
ton; vice-president, Marguerite Brumley, 
Perry Business School, Columbus, Geor 
gia; second vice-president, Mrs. Anna S. 
Bramwell, Bramwell Business College 
Evansville, Indiana. 


Pi Omega Pi Award 

Beta Kappa Chapter, East Carolina Col- 
lege, Greenville, North Carolina, earned the 
Pi Omega Pi national award for 1954-55. 
The plan for the awards system is based 
upon projects (local, state and national), 
publications and reports to National Coun- 
cil members. 

The winning chapter assumes the respon- 
sibility of judging committee for the suc- 
ceeding vear. 


Southwestern Business Schools New DPE Chapter 
Alpha Beta, the 26th chapter of Delta 


The theme for this vear’s convention of Pi Epsilon, was installed recently at the 
the Southwestern Private Commercial! University of Hlinois. Arnold Condon and 
Schools Association is “Building a Better Arthur Allee were co-sponsors. Elvin S. 
School.” All meetings will be held at the | Eyster, National Past President of the Fra- 
Roosevelt’ Hotel in New Orleans on No- — ternity, was the installing o. cer and was 
vember 25-26. assisted by some of the members ot Theta 


Most of the sessions will be yoint sessions Chapte rat Indiana University 
for proprietors and teachers. Gerald Por- 
ter of Oklahoma University and Sam Wan- Future Business Leaders of America 
us of California will be among the prin- Six hundred young adults, state delegates 
cipal speakers. Bernard Ehrlich, cal and school chapter representatives of the 
counsel of the NACBS, will be a dinner — Future Business Leaders of America, met 
speaker. in Chicago in June for the Fourth Annual 
Elmo Greorge, Enid) Business College, Convention of this national organization. 
Enid, Oklahoma, is president of this group Discussion groups, general meetings, an 


and Jack Howell, Draughon’s Business Col- — awards banquet, and tours of Chicago were 
lege, Jackson, Mississippi, is the vice presi- included in the convention activities. Out- 
dent. The secretary of the group is J. D. — standing speakers on the program included 
Livingstone, Brantley-Draughon College, © Mayor Richard J. Daley of Chicago, and 
Fort Worth, Texas Dwayne Orton, Editor of Think Magazine. 


type 


GIVES ANY DUPLICATING PROCESS A PRINT-LIKE APPEARANCE 


Vari-Typer prepares masters (stencil, litho-plate, hectograph, etc.) 
with attractive type of your choice in any style, size and language. 
Universal keybaard with electrically controlled impression makes 
its operation simple to any office typist. Turn out your own business 
forms, menus, catalogs, booklets, direct mail 
material, etc. Savings are enormous and the quality 
of your duplicatingreaches a print-shop appearance. 


Slip a new set of type fonts 
into position in two seconds. 
Switch to matching italics by 
turning a knob. Change in the 
middle of a sentence, too. It’s 
that simple... 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 
720 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N.J. 


— Please send Vari-Typer Booklet 133 | 

Complete illustrated literature and | 

specimens of Vari-Typing will be 
sent without obligation, 


COMPANY... 


CITY ZONE...STATE..... 
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TEACH Up-to-date New 2nd Edition 
AUTOMOTIVE CLERICAL 
ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


> 
PRACTICE 


By Agnew, Meehan, Loso 


CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE is a "'plus’’ book 
emphasizing integrated office procedures and skills 
except those dealing with dictation and transcrip- 
tion. It is designed for the nonstenographic student 
when two office practice courses can be given or for 
all students if only one course is offered. A correlating 
workbook, a filing practice set, and a set of tests are 


available. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Busi ond E ic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicage 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


for student guidance 
job placement 
employee selection 


When you teach automotive accounting with this practice TURSE CLERICAL 


set, your students will become thoroughly familiar with the 


accounting system used by the Nation's largest automobile APTITUDES TEST 


dealers. The student records each accounting transaction 


exactly as it is recorded in every day business. The account- by Paul L. Turse 
ing problems start during the month with the books in balance eae 
. transactions are made for the remainder of the month, Chairman, Commercial Department 
Peekskill (New York) High School 


and a financial statement is prepared. 

A measure of skills and abilities important to 

NO ADDITIONAL REFERENCE MATERIAL NEEDED... . 

each set incorporates all the latest revisions, and includes Six subtests evaluate: 

all the journals, ledgers and accounting forms necessary . . 

all clearly marked and the exact procedure described in detail. e General Clerical Aptitude 

e zear 4 

10 DAY INSPECTION OFFER TO BUSINESS SCHOOLS 6 ce nga 

So you can be sure this set fits your classroom needs, write ok salen ch 

for a set on your letterhead. Look it over, then order enough 

additional sets to meet your requirements, or return trial set With this battery teachers of commercial courses 

for full credit within ten days. i can spot areas of individual strength or weakness, 
we Oe group students for more efficient instruction, con- 


COMPLETE 80 fidently refer students for suitable employment. 

ACCOUNTING _ y Specimen sets are available to qualified persons. 
ach 

PRACTICE SET . 6 WORLD BOOK COMPANY 

Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


The REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS Company 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


SYSTEMS DIVISION e¢ CELINA, OHIO Boston — Atlanta — Dallas — Berkeley 


e Clerical Accuracy 
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DEALERS STANDARD 
ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 
PRACTICE SET 


Book 


REPORT WRITING, by John Ball and Cecil 
B. Williams, New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 407 pp., 1955. $4.75. 


Almost everyone in business or the pro- 
fessions must at some time prepare a re- 
port. Sometimes such reports are simple ; 
frequently they are complex. Here is a text 
functional approach to re- 
student step 


using a general, 
which leads the 


port writing 
by step to the informal and the formal re- 
port. 

The first two parts deal with the “why” 


organizing 
lan- 


locating material, 
facts and ideas, writing and revising, 


visual aids, and the prepara- 


of reports, 


guage, stvle, 


tion of the report. 


Part TIT is composed supplementary 
readings and special applications. Many of 
these readings can be integrated with the 
theory in the previous two sections of the 
book. Part IV presents four case studies 
with data which the instructor may use as 
he wishes. Additional projects are provided 
at the end of each chapter. 

“Included in the book are many develop- 
last few vears: readability 
scales, information theory, 


ments of the 
and readability 
the human relations emphasis in industry, 
reporting as a management-developing tool, 
and reporting with perspective as opposed 
to reporting of minutiae.” 

This is a functional book on report writ- 


ing. 


PUBLISHER DIRECTORY 


Addresses of home offices and branch 
offices of publishers are not given in re- 
views of books in this magazine. Many 
publishers of books of interest to business 
teachers and business schools do not pro- 
vide these addresses advertisements in 
this publication. As a service to readers, 
this directory of the publishers of such 
books will appear in the magazine from 


time to time. 
ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
Branches: 181 Peachtree St., Atlanta 3, Ga.; 
50 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass.; 2231 Park- 
way, Chicago 16, Ill.; 309 Mission St., San 


Francisco 5, Calif. 

AMERICAN ACCOUNTANTS TRAINING 
ASSOCTATION 

200 Commerce Exchange 
City, Oklahoma 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 

55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 

* Branche 91 Cone St., 


Building, Oklahoma 


Atlanta 3, Ga.; 137 


Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass.; ‘4 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago 11, Ill.; 2 210 Pacific , Dallas 
i, Texas; 121 Second St., San F: rancisco 5 


SOCIETY 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL 
Street, Chicago 37 


Drexel Avenue at 58th 
BARNES & ee INC. 
105 Fifth Ave., New York 3 
" NNETT (CHAS. A.) COMPANY, INC. 
Formerly The Manual Arts Press 
237 N. Monroe Peoria 3, Ill. 
BROWN (WM. C.) COMPANY 
915 Main Lend Dubuque, lowa 
FUNK AND WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 E, 24th St., New York 10 
GINN AND COMPANY 
Statler Office Bldg » Boston 17, Mass 
Branches: 165 Luckie St., } ..W., Atlanta 3, 
Ga.; 2301-11 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, IIl.; 
199 E. Gay St., Columbus 16, Ohio; 1510 
Young St., Dallas 1, Texas; 260 Fifth St., 
San Francisco 3, Calif.; 1331 Yonge St., 
Toronto 5, Ont., a ada 
GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY (THE) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36 
(Business Ex lucation Div. of McGraw-Hill Bk. 
0.) 
Branches: 
cago 30, IIL, 68 
Calif.; 501 Elm St., 
Spadina Rd., Toronto 4, 
GROSSET AND DUNLAP 
1107 Broadway, New York 10 
HARPER AND BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16 
HEATH (D. C.) AND COMPANY 
285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
Branches: 50 Pryor St., N.E., Atlanta 3, Ga.; 
1815 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, 713 
Browder St., Dallas 1, Texas; 180 Varick 
ee New York 14, N. Y.; 182 Second St., 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 


4655 Chase Ave., Lincolnwood, Chi- 

Post St., San Francisco 4 
Dallas 2, Texas; 25 

Ont., Canada 


AND COMPANY, INC 
383 Madison Ave., New York i? 

Branches: 441 W. Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga.; 600 W. Van Buren St., "Chie: ago 7, Ill.; 
707 Browder St., Dallas 1, Texas; 536 Mis- 
sion St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 

HOU GHTON MIF FL IN COMP ANY 
2 Park , Boston 7, Mass. 

Ave., Chicago 16, IIL; 
715 Browder St., Dallas 1, Texas; 434 
Feurth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 500 
Howard St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 

IRWIN (RICHARD D.) INC. 

1818 Ridge Road, Homewood, 

LYONS AND CARNAHAN 

2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, III. 


T (HENRY) 


s: 2500 Prairie 


Illinois 


Branches: 441 W. Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 
3, 2210 Pacific Ave., Dallas 1 et 
367 Pasadena Ave., Pasadena 2, Calif; 
408 S.W. 5th Ave., Portland 4, Ore.; 225 S. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36 
MACMILLAN COMPANY (THE) 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 11 


Main St., 


Branches: 1360 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta 3, 
Ga.; 2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, IIL; 
Ross Ave. & Akard St., Dallas 1, Texas; San 
Francisco 5, Calif. 

PACE & PAC E 
296 Broadway, New York 7, New York 
P ITM: AN PUBLISHING CORP. 
2 W. 45th St., New York 36 
P REN T ITE HALL, INC. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
Shipping Center: Englewocd Cliffs, New Jersey 
RE +4 BLiIC BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
115 E. 53rd St., New York 22 
AND COMPANY, INC 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16 
RONALD PRESS COMPANY (THE) 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 
ROWE (H. M.) COMPANY (THE) 
624 North Gilmor Street, Baltimore 17, Md. 


SANBORN (BENJ. H.) AND COMPANY 
£559 Northwest Highway, Chicago 30, Ill. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
5101 Madison Road, Cincinnati 27, O. 
Branches; -Chicago 5, Ill.; Dallas 2, 


New Rochelle, N. Y.; San Francisco 3, Calif. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1126 Q St., Lincoln 1, Neb. 


WILEY (JOHN) & SONS, INC. 
£40 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


WINSTON (JOHN C.) COMPANY (THE) 
1010 Arch St., 
Branches: 441-47 W. Peachtree St., N.E., At- 
lanta 3, Ga.; 2500 S. Prairie Ave., Chicago 
707 Browder St., Dallas Texas; 
190 Waverly Dr., Pasadena 2, Calif. 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
213 Park Hill Ave., Yonkers 5, N. Y. 
Branches: 441 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 3, 
Ga.; 6 Beacon St., Boston &, Mass.; 2126 
Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill; 707 Browder 
St., Dallas 1, Texas; 121 Second St., San 
Francisco 5, Calif. 
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INTRODUCTION TO MODERN BUSINESS, 
by Hilton D. Shepherd, Vernon A. Mus- 
selman and Eugene H. Hughes; New 
bi a4 Prentice-Hall, Inc., 535 pp., 1955. 


This edition of 
plete revision of its predecessor, 
ter on business law and _ ethies 


a collegiate text is a com 
The chap 
is entirely 
new and all the other chapters have been 
revised 

f the book is to give ac 
functions of busi- 


The purpose ¢ 
quaintanceship) with the 
ness, provide background in business prac 
tices, and give data about opportunities in 
business for guidance. Less attention there- 
given to theory so that 
more emphasis may be placed upon actual 
business situations. A new feature of this 
edition is the inclusion of a comprehensive 
business case at the end of each chapter. 
A summary has been added at the end of 
each chapter to re-emphasize the highlights 
All the usual topics of a collegi- 


fore is economic 


presented. 
ate level course in introduction to business 
have been treated. A teacher’s manual in- 
cluding a battery of objective tests with an- 
swers and solutions for chapter questions 
and problems is available. 


A WORKBOOK COURSE IN BUSINESS 
ENGLISH, 2d Edition, by Kate M. 
Monro, Gregg Publishing Division, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 218 pp., 
1954. $2.75. 

application ex- 

ln ik 

providing a basis for writing and for speak- 
iglish. 


Grammatical 


Rules, study guides, and 


ercises have been gathered in this 


ing correct 


usage, capitalization, pune- 


tuation, and use of words are the main di 


visions of the workbook. 


This workbook may be used for refer 


ence throughout the entire program of busi- 


ness training and on the job to insure cor- 


rectness from the standpoint of English. 


METHODS OF TEACHING BOOKKEEP- 
ING, by Lewis D. Boynton, Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
439 pp., 1955. $3.00. 


While 


for use in 


this book is published primarily 


methods classes, it will be a 


useful book for bookkeeping teachers who 


want a good reference book on the teach- 


ing of bookkeeping. The book is based in 


large measure on Dr. Boynton’s doctoral 


study at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
The book covers such topics as status of 


he kkeeping, 


the curriculum, 


the place of bookkeeping in 
principles of learning, ob- 
planning, materials, resources, 
pupil 


teaching the 


jectives, 
equipment and = supplies, evaluation, 
getting started, 
adjusting and 
The appendix includes 


differences, 
worksheet, 
and major trends. 


closing entries, 


suggestions for student projects, general 
methods of teaching, and a guide for the 
determination of the content of bookkeep- 
ing methods courses. 

Professionally minded teachers will cer- 


tainly want to review this book. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK’ 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 31 


ADULTS WANT TO ''GO TO SCHOOL"' 


Aletha M. Herwig 
Bernice Shuder 


Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio 


Responding to the expressed wishes of 
executives, personnel managers, 
and other interested individuals, the busi- 
ness department of Findlay College pro- 
vided a_ night entitled “Personal 
Finance” for adults during the past year. 

Supervised by the regular instructor, a 
series of fourteen night classes, taught by 
local business men, presented virtually every 
phase of personal affecting the 
average American. Local firms and or- 
ganizations cooperated by suggesting that 
their employees become enrolled and sev- 
eral of the firms actually paid the neces- 
sary fees for their participants. Organiza- 
tions such as the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club also urged their members to 
participate. The daily newspaper provided 
publicity prepared cooperatively by the in- 
structor of the business department and the 
the Chamber of 


business 


course 


finances 


executive secretary ot 
Commerce. 

In this first course, fifteen persons from 
the community were enrolled 
at a fee of $30 each. College credit 
was given only to those who expressed a 
willingness to report on assigned readings 
and who successfully passed a written final 
examination, 

Topics included: Commercial Banks and 
their Services, The U.S. Post Office and its 


for the ses- 
spons 


Services, Social Security as it Affects You, 
Lite Insurance, Residential and Automo- 
bile Insurance, Hospitalization, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Bonds, Stocks and Bonds, Savings 
and Loan Associations and their Services, 
Investing in a Small Business, Income Tax, 
Estates, Investing in a Home, Credit—its 
use and Abuse, and You and the American 
Economic System. 

The sessions of two and one-half hours’ 
duration were pleasantly interrupted by a 
“coffee break,” arranged by the instructor. 

This experiment appears to have been 
highly successful and planning for a similar 
expanded course has already begun. Since 
attending the first course ap- 
parently informing others of the values 
they received, it is believed that more per- 
sons will enroll next time. City and county 


those are 


government has been suggested as a pos 
sible topic. : 

This project, involving business and busi- 
education, utilized 


ness community re- 


sources to good advantage; in the process, 


public relations for the school were 
strengthened, The experience was stimulat- 
ing to the business education personnel. 


What more could be asked—hbetter public 
relations, use of community resources, and 


benefit for classroom personnel ? 


HANDY 


For Your Eight Copies of 
THE JOURNAL 


For The Coming School Year 


BINDER 


Maybe you will want to refer to the issues of THE JOURNAL for the school 
year starting this month—but will you still have them? Why not keep your copies 
in these attractive binders? Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or removed 
in one operation, Each binder holds a full year’s copies. 


Price $3.00 postpaid in U.S. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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That's right—this Vic- 
torian lady, laboriously 
pounding out a letter on 
a side-action Oliver ma- 
chine, never heard of 
EraserStiks. They weren't 
invented in her day. 


But today’s modern Sec- 
retary and Typist is as de- 
voted to her EraserStik as 
she is to her favorite make- 
up. Because she knows 
that this white-polished, 
pencil-shaped, wood-cased 
beauty makes erasing a 
breeze. A quick flick and 
the error has vanished, 
leaving no tell-tale ghosts. 


Save yourself criticism. 
Turn out beautiful letters 
with the help of Eraser- 
Stik. Get a few today. 


*For best performance 


expose rubber point 
about 3/16”. 


)0S.A.7099 


CE) 


ALL SERV 


AWFaBerR GRASERSTIK © 


SERVICE) U.S.A. 7099 B 


ALL 


AWEFasBer ERASERS TIK 


7 
4 
| 
“Never heard of 
AW.FABER 9 
ERASERSTIKS! 
_ 
w, 
CO.,INC. NEWARK 3. 


Modern. Realistic. Authentic... 


a program that teaches all the varied 


filing systems used in modern business 


Progressive Filing— Sixth Edition 


Practice Materials for Progressive Filing — Basic and Advanced \. 
Workbook Exercises Alphabetic Filing 


TEACHABLE, Carefully 
Integrated BASIC TEXT 


A new presentation, in color, that condenses 
the bases of all filing into fiventy simplified 
rules .. . easily understood, easily retained. 
Complete cycle of filing activities, from in- 
dexing to transferring, presented early in 
the text . What an advantage for short- 


course teaching! 


Demonstration-centered illustrations ... 
empha on activity, not on equipment... 
ethan 100 illustrations in this 100-page 
tert 


on filing in small offices 


( n large, centralized departments. 
e Filing, Sixth Edition ... so 
brief, so ¢ r ) ly stated... that it is 
virtually f-teack 

EASY-TO-USE 


WORKBOOK EXERCISES 


A short course in itself... alphabetic filing 
rules are stated right in this supplementary 
workbook for convenient use in doing the 
correlated exercises 

Miniature forms provided for putting the 
filing rules into effect. 


COMPLETE TEACHER'S 
MANUAL AND KEY 

A guide to all kinds of filing programs. 
Solutions to all exercises and helpful teach- 
ing suggestions based on classroom experi 
ence in the teaching of filing... high school 
and college. 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


Serving Business Education Through Publishing 


RE-USABLE 

PRACTICE MATERIALS 

No gummed labels to stick on tabs ...”o 
mutilation of guides and folders ... no 


waste! Your bargain buy in quality filing. 


Basic Set- 
Complete, ready-to-use practice units in 
I Alphabetic Card Filing 


2 Variadex Alphabetic Correspondence 
Filing IN FIVE 
AUTHENTIC COLORS 


3 Numeric Filing 


Advanced Set- 
Complete, ready-to-use prac tice units in* 
1 Subject Filing 


5 Geographic Filing 


Exercises in 
6 Triple-Check Automatic Filing 
7 Decimal Subject Filing 


8 Soundex Filing 


Miniature Letters— 


Seventy-five of them... realistic ... ex- 
pertly and authoritatively prepared to sim- 
plify teaching and learning. Collated for 
instant checking. 


Practice Instruction Manual— 


Straight-speaking student booklet of in- 
structions for doing practice units and ex- 
ercises ... simply written ...complete... 
explicit 


New York 36, 330 W. 42d St. 

Chicago 30, 4655 Chase Ave., Lincolnwood 
San Francisco 4, 68 Post St. 

Dallas 2,501 Elm St. 

Toronto 4, 253 Spadina Rd. 

London E. C, 4, 95'Farringdon St. 
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50 YEARS ON TRACKS 


“We believe the growth of our company 
and the increased acceptance of our prod- 
ucts over the past SO years are due, in large 
measure, to our constant search for more 
efficient, economical ways of performing 
every Operation. Thus we can continually 
produce better products to meet custom- 
ers’ expanding needs and applications 
“We use National accounting machines 
in Our accounting work, not only to save 
valuable time and reduce operating costs, 


CATERPILLAR” 


« “ Calional Accounting Machines save us, 


“> in operating costs, 51% a year on our investment.” 


—CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Peoria, Illinois 


“World's largest maker of crawler tractors” 
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but also to help our operators do more and 
better work with less effort, and to obtain 
needed data on schedule 
“The versatility of these 
which enables us to switch them from one 
job to another, and the simplicity of train- 
ing Operators, are also important to us.” 


We Vice President 


machines, 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayrons, oHn10 


977 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


In vour business, too, National ma- 
chines will pay for themselves with 
the money they save, then continue 
savings as annual profit. Your near- 
by National man will gladly show 
how much you can save—and why 
your operators will be happier. 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES « CASH REGISTERS 
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